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THE REFORM BILL. 


} F JOHN RUSSELL has at last enjoyed the satis- 
faction of introducing the project of which he is in the 
strictest sense the author. Other statesmen have, for the most 
part, only given practical effect to theories which had been 
previously advocated and nursed into popularity. Sir Ropert 
Pee. was anticipated by Mr. Cospen in his proposal to 
repeal the Corn-laws, and his supplementary reforms of the 
tariff had been forcibly recommended by many economical 
writers. WILBERFORCE and CLarxson had terminated their 
labours before Lord Sraytey brought forward his Bill for the 
suppression of negro slavery, and few of the early supporters 
of Catholic Emancipation lived to witness the final triumph 
of their cause. Lord Joun Russent, on the other hand, has 
the merit of having rendered inevitable the measure which 
he is about to pass, with general support, in the midst 
of unanimous disapproval. No demand for a change in 
the representative system would, at the present time, 
have been urged in Parliament if the Minister of 1851 
had not thought it expedient to take measures for the 
revival of his declining popularity. A puerile desire to 
renew the memory of earlicr triumphs has since con- 
verted Tord Jonn Russet’s political maneuvre into a 
kind of fixed idea, compounded of personal vanity and a 
faint perception of a false analogy. Great men almost always 
look back to their achievements with a painful conscious- 
ness of imperfection and of comparative failure, but there 
are many persons whose minds are possessed through life 
with the complacent recollection of some exceptional success. 
The first Reform Bill was the most important measure of 
the century, and it secured unbounded popularity to its 
authors, including the subordinate official who was directed 
by the Cabinet to introduce it. Lord Joun Russe. has, in 
the course of thirty years, persuaded himself that the 
victory of his party was chiefly accomplished by himself; 
and having never since happened to connect his name with 
any important act of legislation, he naturally desires to illus- 
trate the later portion of his career by a further experiment 
in constitutional science. For eight or nine years he has, 
consequently, once more become a Reformer, and last night 
he addressed a House of Commons which he had already 
secured as an accomplice in his design. The conversion of a 
distrustful community has been effected rather by com- 
pulsion than by argument. As the former leader of the 
Liberal party, Lord Joun Russext could always divide the 
majority, and he determined that the adoption of his pledge 
should be propounded as the alternative to the establishment 
of a Conservative Government. Neither Lord Patmerston 
nor Lord Dersy had the courage to defy the menace of 
agitation and of opposition; and in defuult of leaders, 
the intelligent and patriotic portion of the community has 
been compelled to accept the unpalatable nostrum which is 
now to be thrust down the national throat. After all, Lord 
Joun RussE.t may boast that he is the only member of his 
party who sincerely believes in the beneficial tendency of a 
scheme for deteriorating the constituencies. His colleagues 
and his moderate supporters but faintly appreciate the advan- 
tage of patching up the old association of Russet and 
Reform. They cannot even avail themselves of the miserable 
excuse which is furnished by the selfish blindness of vanity. 
Like the author of the Bill, they believe that no public 
advantage is likely to arise front a measure which is only 
tolerated by any politician on the assumption that it is 
urgently demanded by some imagivary portion of the com- 
munity. Mr. Brient, and those who share his views, wisely 
accept a concession which will undoubtedly render their 
revolutionary projects less impracticable or less remote. The 
House in general faintly hopes that a tiresome controversy 
will be settled, and that, by some Providential dispensation, 


the new Parliament may be scarcely less respectable than 
the old. 

The languid curiosity which awaited the Ministerial an- 
nouncement will scarcely be renewed by any uncertainty as to 
the final adoption of the Bill. Mr. Disrasui, last year, 
thought it better to bid for an additional term of office than 
to give his party an opportunity of occupying an intelligible 
position, and of rendering the country a service. The Oppo- 
sition is consequently pledged to some measure of the kind, 
and, Bill for Bill, Lord Joun RussEt’s measure is the more 
passable, and not perhaps the more mischievous. Sanguine 
newsmongers had announced that a 6/. rating was to be adopted 
as the borough franchise, but it seems that the majority of 
the Cabinet has been forced to accept a more popular project. 
If sixty per cent. is added to the constituencies, they will, 
on an average, be thirty per cent. the worse. The 
fortune and the tough vitality of England will survive the 
additional strain, but liberty and good government have so 
far been mulcted for the fulfilment of Lord Joun Russex1’s 
unnecessary promises. It is but a minor evil that the new 
class of voters will be peculiarly open to the influence of 
bribes. The demagogues who delight to assert that the 
franchise is not a trust, but a right, ought consistently to 
admit that an article of property is a legitimate article of 
sale. The misfortune of the country consists in the supre- 
macy of voters who are saleable, and it is quite immaterial 
whether they are actually sold. A Wakefield elector pro- 
bably attains his highest point of honesty when he carries out 
at the polling-booth the contract which he has just before 
concluded with the Man in the Moon. 

It is difficult to feel an interest in the list of disfranchised 
or enfranchised boroughs, There are somewhat fewer chances 
henceforth for ability and merit, and the residents in the 
palaces of Kensington and in the pleasant villas of Brompton 
will feel their disfranchisement more acutely when they 
think of the political privileges enjoyed by the neighbouring 
beer-dealers and minor tradesmen. As there was to be a 
Reform Bill, something of the kind was unavoidable, not- 
withstanding the forcible arguments in favour of small 
boroughs which were last year urged by Mr. Giapstoye. 
The most creditable enactment of the Bill consists in the 
representation which is awarded to the University of London. 
Although no such university actually exists, the holders of 
the diploma which bears its name are necessarily educated 
men, belonging for the most part to the eminently respect- 
able profession of medicine. In the midst of much rahdom 
mischief, itis satisfactory to find one just and reasonable 
provision which would never have been demanded by popular 
clamour. The operation of the new franchises in counties 
and boroughs can ouly be tested by experience. At the next 
election, the wealthy tradesmen of the towns will find them- 
selves outvoted by the inhabitants of the bye-lanes and 
suburbs, and it may he supposed that a corresponding disad- 
vantage will be imposed on the more respectable candidates. 


In the counties, local importance will still exercise a whole- ~ 


some predominance, and, as in all similar cases, the existing 
traditions will operate during a longer or shorter period of 
transition on the minds of the new electors. There is for 
the present no reason for despair, although there is assuredly 
little ground for satisfaction. A change which is defended by 
nine-tenths of its advocates ou the plea that it will be prac- 
tically inoperative, by no means commends itself to the 
approval of rational politicians. 

Lord Joun Russe.w’s speech was judicious, temperate, 
and unambitious. His proposals were fortunately not ‘exten- 
sive enough to excite the enthusiasm of ultra-Liberal 
members, and, to the great majority of the House, it was 
necessary to tender an implied apology. Mr. Duncompe 
professed to regret the absence of the riots and incendiary 
fires which ushered in the Reform Bill of 1831, but the 
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present generation is content to dispense with the stronger 
kind of popular stimulants. Political doctrines are more 
generally understood than in the days when Lord Auruorp 
thought the measure of his own Government insufficient, 
paltry, and tame. As Lord Joun Russexu pointed out, it is 
necessary, if the Constitution is to be maintained, that the 
principal statesmen of the country should exercise in the 
House of Commons the powers which are legally vested in 
the Crown. As the great towns seldom return suitable 
candidates for high office, it becomes expedient to temper the 
representation with a fair proportion of smaller constituencies. 
The principle of variety in the electoral districts becomes 
more important as the franchise, in its progress downward, 
assumes a more monotonous aspect of uniformity. The 
Government measure will not add a single member of the 
upper or middle classes to the borough constituencies, but a 
few intelligent voters will acquire a right to take part in 
county elections ; and, on the whole, zealous partisans may 
cultivate the pleasant belief that the measure was not likely to 
be better, while it might possibly have been very much worse. 


THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 


HE speech that all the world has been looking for has 

been spoken. We now know all that Louis Napro.eon 
has to tell us of the future of Italy, the arrangement of 
Europe, and the hopes of peace. The Italians have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are not to do what they 
like with their own. The King of Sarprn1a knows that he 
is to give up the home of his forefathers without the equiva- 
lent for which he bargained. Prussia knows that France 
has returned to the cheering principle of “claiming her 
“ natural boundaries.” The Pope knows that the basis 
of his sovereignty is respected when a neighbour, whom he 
regards as the modern anti-Christ, assumes the permanent 
administration of his most flourishing provinces. England, 
too, learns something. A few weeks ago, the QUEEN ex- 
pressed a hope that she would succeed in preventing the 
Italians having any government forced on them against 
their will. Her Majesty now knows that she has been 
much too sanguine. Three days ago, Lord Jonn Russett 
thought the eagacity and moderation of the Emprror an 
ample guarantee ‘against the annexation of Savoy. Lord 
Joun RussE.t knows better to-day. This is the one solitary 
good result which the speech is likely to produce—we shall 
get rid henceforth of English Ministers assuring Parliament 
that they have implicit confidence in the sincerity of our 
sagacious and loyalally. We have now at least the comfort 
enjoyed by a master who finds that a servant, highly recom- 
mended, but long suspected, has at last gone off with the 
plate. He need not fear being bored any more by assurances 
that the young man isa Bible Christian. 

Europe, we are told, need not see in the annexation of 
Savoy any departure from the Emperor's policy of disin- 
terestedness. We wish we could have been told what the 
Emperor's policy would have been if it had been interested. 
The proposed arrangement is exactly calculated to give 
France everything that could gratify her meddling ambition. 
It was impossible that she could gain from an Italian war 
any greater actual accession of territory than those posses- 
sions of the Kings of Sardinia which are now discovered to 
be the French slopes of the Alps. The greatest indirect 
advantages she could hope to obtain were the humiliation of 
Ausiria, the reduction of the Pope to a position of mere 
abject dependence, and the establishment of an Italian king- 
dom with a frontier requiring continual protection against 
Austria, and too weak to be able to protect itself. These 
are the precise advantages which would have been coveted by 
interested vice, and they are now heaped upon disinterested 
virtue. The Great Powers are to understand, “ in their equity,” 
that France must have Savoy. The Popr loses the Romagna, 
but loses it in such a way that perhaps the timid Catholic 
world may not feel pricked by its wavering conscience into 
making the loss a cause of open quarrel. Austria, after 
suffering the most serious humiliation in arms, is obliged, by 
the proximity of the new Sardinian frontier, to govern 
Venice after a fashion which will at any moment afford a 
pretext to the saviour of [taly for coming once more with 
healing on his wings. Piedmont will have a straggling terri- 
tory, with a population too large for her to escape giving 
offence, and too small to make her safe from attack. On 
one flank, she will have the Quadrilateral held by her 
bitterest enemies ; on the other, the fortified positions that 
will soon crown the French slopes of the mountains ; and in 


her rear will lie a petty kingdom agitated by constant French 
intrigues, and beyond that the army of occupation which 
testifies how sedulously the Emperor guards the “ sacred chief 
of his religion.” And all this is got by being disinterested. 

What will Italy say to it, and what will Europe? If 
Count Cavour has given the answer which he is reported to 
have given, and has said that the King of Sarprv1a will offer 
personally no obstacle, but must be guided by the wishes 
of the different peoples concerned, he has returned the right 
reply. It must be observed that disinterested policy has not, 
up to the present moment, been entirely successful, and it 
may possibly receive another check. The Emperor has 
several failures to record in his speech. He tried to get the 
Dukes restored, but he failed. He tried to make the 
Romagnese see the great expediency of bowing to the Pope, 
but he failed. The Italians have known what they wanted 
and have stuck to it. All those who-have any acquaintance 
with the wishes of the Savoyards agree that that harmless race 
has no wish to pass under the sway of French prefects, 
and to share with Spain the glory of fighting in Cochin China. 
If the Italians refuse to be broken up into little weak 
States at the mercy of France—if the Savoyards refuse 
to allow that the mountains they have held for centu- 
ries were really intended by Heaven to be French slopes—it 
will be very difficult for France to insist on Tuscany under- 
going that subjection to French interference which is called 
its autonomy; and the Great Powers will find it harder 
than ever to understand, “ in their equity,” that the Savoyards 
are to be driven into the fold of France. The game that 
lies before Count Cavour and his master is a bold one, but 
it is the only one they can safely play. ‘They must declare 
that Piedmont is as utterly disinterested as France, but that 
what Italy wishes and Savoy wishes is the only thing that 
can practicably be done. 

Prussia is so much more concerned in the annexation of 
Savoy than any other Power, that every one will look to 
see how she takes this challenge to her courage. The 
Emperor talks loudly of his wish for peace, of the re- 
duction of his army, and of the good time that is coming. 
For the moment this peaceful language may be true. 
If he can but annex Savoy, if he can get the principle 
acquiesced in that France is to claim her natural 
boundaries, he may be very glad to have obtained so much 
with so very little trouble. But Prussia will henceforth 
know that an experiment has been made on her patience, and 
that it has been made successfully. She will have acquiesced 
in the beginning of the great process of working out the 
designs of Providence, and bringing the frontiers of France 
into harmony with nature. She must be conscious that she 
is the great disturber of the territorial scheme favoured by 
Heaven, and that she has the impiety to occupy a large 
portion of the French bank of the Rhine. She will soon 
have to defend her iniquity, or else abandon her Rhenish 
provinces. She can, if she pleases, oppose the annexation 
of Savoy, and call on all the parties to the Treaty 
of Vienna to aid her. If she does not venture to do that, 
she must at once prepare for the future, and organize the 
best resistance she can devise to meet the crisis when dis- 
interested policy shall turn its longing eyes towards her 
possessions. Fortunately, the course of England is perfectly 
clear. Her duty is to record an unequivocal and decided 
protest that she cannot comprehend, “in her equity,” the 
right of France to seize on Savoy. If she is called on 
by the other parties to the great settlement of Europe 
for active assistance, she must approach the question un- 
fettered by any pledges of passive acquiescence given to 
France. We must hold ourselves perfectly open to act 
as our honour, our duty, and our interest command us. 
It is needless to say that we can have nothing to do with 
setting up a puppet King in Tuscany. If the Tuscans wish 
for autonomy we may rest quite content, but we cannot be 
parties, even in the most remote degree, to any plan of 
coercing them into independence. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE BUDGET. 


bye oe is no living statesman who has nobler opportuni- 
ties or graver responsibilities than Mr. Guapstong. For 
many generations, no speaker has exercised such undisputed 
mastery over the House of Commons by the power of 
eloquence. Sir Ropert Peet, though his political influence 
was greater, was, as an orator, far inferior to his pupil. 
CANNING was forced to contend on nearly equal terms with 
Brovenam ; and Prrr himself, during the whole of his career, 
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acknowledged a rival in Fox. In sustained rhetoric, in 
elevation of fancy, and in contagious earnestness of conviction, 
Mr. Giapsrone is as far superior to Mr. Disragui as Mr. 
Diskakrui to an average member of Parliament. If a com- 
ieated statement is to be made, if an adversary is to be 
ed or exposed—whether an appeal is directed to the reason 
or to the feelings of the House—the great orator makes the 
appropriate use of his varied powers to sustain and to rule the 
debate. On some occasions it has been said, with pardonable 
hyperbole, that his friends were ashamed to follow him in 
the discussion, while his opponents were afraid to meet 
him. In the Budget debates especially, both parties have 
seemed conscious that it was vain to contend for a 
prize which, by unanimous consent, had been already 
adjudged. The mere power of declamation, of narration, 
and of oral controversy, has often sufficed, in the absence 
of more solid qualities, to render an orator formidable. 
Notwithstanding his superficial knowledge and his personal 
irregularities, Suertpan held a conspicuous place in the 
House of Commons; and in later times, O'ConneLt, 
whom no Englishman trusted or respected, was courted 
with ostentatious servility by the leaders of powerful 
parties. Mr. GuapsTonr requires no similar allowance for 
defects which might be partially set off against the merits of 
his oratory. He is probably better acquainted with the 
principles and details of public business than any living 
politician, and even his enemies admit the purity of his 
character and the patriotic honesty of his motives. Unsur- 
passed in attainment, unequalled in eloquence, and unsullied 
in reputation, it might have been thought that the country, 
after many failures and disappointments, would rest with 
confident hope on the future pre-eminence of one so rarely 
gifted. Mr. GiapsTone is younger by many years than the 
colleagues who at present occupy a still higher position in 
the Government ; and the most eminent members of the 
Liberal party, who are like himself in the full vigour of 
middle life, belong for the most part to the number of his 
allies and early friends. It is strange that the question 
should still be asked, with genuine and well-founded anxiety, 
where the Minister is to be found on whom the nation can 
rely for the future ? 

There is, unfortunately, not the same confidence in Mr. 
GLAbsTONE'’s practical wisdom which is justly reposed in his 
intellectual power and in his integrity of purpose. Political 
tact—the instinctive perception of what is practicable and 
safe—is a quality not always found in connexion with mental 
fertility or logical acuteness. Sir Ropert Peri sometimes 
exposed himself to just criticism, and even occasionally to 
ridicule, but the fallacies which might be discovered in his 
arguments never influenced his real motives or affected his 
ultimate purpose. His natural and acquired sagacity taught 
him that it is prudent always to rest a conclusion on the 
lowest and narrowest ground which may be sufficient to 
support it. In applying a maxim, it is judicious to keep in 
the background the wider principle which underlies a whole 
system of similar rules. There is no advantage in challenging 
irrelevant opposition by enlarging the controversy beyond 
the immediate necessity of the case. Ifthe House of Commons 
was willing to accept a conventional reason for a proposed 
measure, Sir Ropert Pee never troubled it with profound 
expositions of the philosophical adaptation of his projects to 


‘the laws of nature and of society. Mr. Guapstone, through 


a certain impetuosity of disposition, combined with a sin- 
gular rapidity of ratiocination, not unfrequently encumbers 
a debate with questionable doctrines, which, even if they 
were demonstrably sound, would be unnecessary for the 
result which he wishes to secure, A remarkable display of 
a propensity which is itself connected with other peculiarities 
of character, was afforded by his closing speech in the 
general debate on the Budget. The victory was already 
won, and his own personal triumph was complete, when he 
thought fit to justify his financial scheme by reasons which 
would be equally applicable to any increase of direct taxes, 
accompanied by any reduction of duties on consumption. The 
fiscal reforms of former years had, he said, greatly increased 
the wealth of the country, and it could not be doubted that, 
by persevering in a similar course, the House of Commons 
would confer additional benefits on trade and on the mass of 
the community. It was especially desirable that the repre- 
sentatives of the poorer classes in a Reformed Parliament 
should acknowledge that their predecessors had not regarded 
the rich or the privileged electors with any undue favour. 
Such an imputation might derive plausibility from the 
reduction of the Income-tax after the peace, when the fall 


in the duties on tea and sugar was suspended for a time, 
It was, he concluded, for the present House of Commons to 
prove that the consumers of wine and of paper were as dear 
to the representatives of a limited constituency as the envied 
oligarchy which pays a tax on incomes of not less than 
a-year. 

It is hard that when a majority is ready to make con- 
siderable sacrifices for the sake of financial improvements, it 
should be called upon to affirm by its vote a string of 
sophisms and paradoxes which, furnishing no argument in 
favour of the Budget, purport to prove many unpalatable 
propositions not hitherto presented to Parliament. There 
can be no better commentary on the more ambitious part 
of Mr. Giapstone’s speech than the general impression 
that Mr. reply was more prudent, more 
and more statesmanlike. The financial scheme, notwithstan 
ing the strong arguments in its favour, could not claim the 
attribute of faultless perfection. Except for the Treaty with 
France, the Budget would have assumed an entirely different 
shape; and in the project as it stands, the tenpence in the 
pound of income is a dangerous and anomalous rescurce, 
While the rate of assessment is incessantly altered, the argu- 
ments for the readjustment of the impost acquire a plausi- 
bility which may soon render concession necessary; and 
when trading incomes have once secured entire or partial 
exemption, there is every probability that a more democratic 
House of Commons will resort to an additional percenta, 
as often as popular extravagance or impatience demands 
new supplies. Mr. Guapstone himself bore a principal 
part in the successive reductions of the Income-tax in 1856 
and 1858, and he has for seven years been incessantly 
assuring the House of Commons, in the midst of tapers | 
expenditure, that the tax which of all others is the m 
equitable when it is permanent should be struck out of the 
financial system in the present year. His speech on Friday 
week was founded on the opposite assumption that all direct 
taxes are preferable to duties on consumption, and if he 
were consistent in his doetrine, the Financial Reformers ef 
Liverpool might welcome the CuaNnceLor of the ExcnEeQuet 
as a convert. The premisses were too large for the inte 
conclusion, but a logical error may easily be pardoned in a 
statesman if it is not made in the wrong direction. When 
Mr. Guapstonr becomes sophistical, he unfortunately revives 
the suspicion that, notwithstanding his great capacity, he is 
not altogether safe. In his Ionian escapade, a preposterous 
enterprise was, from first to last, never irradiated by a single 
gleam of common-sense ; and though due indulgence always 
awaits the caprices of genius, every fresh exhibition of 
unsteadiness recalls the memory of past eccentricities. If 
Mr. GiapsToNE retains his vigour and activity for fifteen or 
twenty years, he will probably become leading Minister, if only 
because no rival will be able to hold his place either above 
him or against him. The whole country is deeply interested 
in the direction of a which must be so intimately con- 
nected with its fortunes Fons, eloquence, and learning 
are high qualifications for the exercise of power, but they 
may all be rendered useless by a deficiency in the intuitive 
knowledge of men and of things which ought to determine 
the conduct of a statesman. 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY. 


A SHORT time will show whether the unanimous opinion 
of the English Parliament will, notwithstanding 
the Emperror’s language, exercise any influence over the 
conduct of France. Mr. Krncuaxe’s version of the original 
Savoy intrigue is undoubtedly correct in the main; and 
among many nobler sacrifices to the cause of. Italy, 
Vicror Emmanvet must be admitted to have bribed 
a greedy and selfish confederate by the offer of the most 
ancient possession of his house. It was after the prospective 
barter of an Austrian territory for a Sardinian province that 
the Emperor Napo.eon affected to discover a cause of quarrel 
with the Power which he had already pledged himself to 
despoil. The disreputable bargain was present to hismemory 
when he assured Italy and Europe that he had gone to war 
without a thought of any aggrandizement of Empire. 
He was on the eve of enforcing a contract which intervening 
events had vitiated, when he boasted that France alone 
among nations was capable of going to war for an idea. 
The publication of his predatory intentions was reserved for 
the inevitable crisis, in which an appeal to the national 
cupidity and vanity might serve to oyerpower, the dis- 
content of the disappointed votaries of R The fixed 
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purpose of spoliation has not been incompatible with abun- 
dant variety in the methods which have been successively 
adopted by the Imperial plunderer. The wretched press 
of Paris was at one time instructed to rely on the 
divine right of Universal Suffrage, accompanied by the 
bold assertion that the people of Nice and Savoy were 
unanimously aspiring to the honour of incorporation into 
France. The simultaneous demand, that the Sardinian 
Government should interfere to protect the free will of the 
population, was singularly characteristic of the happy 
country in which the representatives of the people are nomi- 
nated by the Home Office. It was not until the Savoyards 
had publicly protested against the official misrepresentation 
of their wishes, that the confident appeal to popular suf- 
frage was withdrawn, to make room for political reasons 
founded on the geographical configuration of the coveted 
territory. It became necessary for France to take precau- 
tions against the possible hostility of regenerated Italy. The 
prejudices of a few unenlightened mountaineers must give 
way to diplomatic necessities arising from the balance of 
power. For twenty years, in the whole course of history, 
Savoy had been included within the limits of France, and 
the misfortune of 1815 could only be redeemed by extending 
the Empire—for the present, in only one direction—to its 
natural frontier. It was scarcely worth while to devise 
so many ingenious reasons for the fulfilment of a secret 
family compact. 

The Emperor Napotxon ought to have foreseen that on 
this question, if on na other, the opinion of Europe would be 
unanimous and decisive. There will be little difficulty, 
and perhaps no immediate danger, in quartering a few 
French regiments in Savoy, or even in Nice, but the 
Government which may have perpetrated the crime will 
find itself an outlaw from the councils and sympathies 
of European independent Powers. Although Mr. Kine- 
LAKE’s interpretation of the Treaty of Vienna was per- 
fectly sound, still, it may be that neither Austria, Russia, nor 
Prussia will require the co operation of England in an armed 
resistance to the annexation ; but the universal distrust 
which has, from the commencement of the second Empire, 
been indicated by the constant increase of armaments, will 
derive fresh justification from the renewal of the old piratical 
doctrines of Bonapartism. French projectors, with or with- 
out official inspiration, are beginning to babble about the 
Rhine, and King Leopotp may, at any moment, be reproved 
for discountenancing the alleged eagerness of his subjects for 
annexation. The great Continental Monarchies have 
abundant reason to regard the extension of the French 
dominions with suspicion. In England, a deeper and less 
selfish feeling of indignation is excited when free Savoyards 
or Belgians are given over to the stupid repression of French 
bureaucratic despotism. If the Emperor succeeds in his 
project, and the annexation is effected, every inhabitant of 
the provinces who has been distinguished by honesty or 
courage will at once become an object of suspicion to the 
Imperial police. 

Mr. Kryeuake and Sir Ropert Pees proved to demon- 
stration that the proposed transfer of territory involves a vio- 
lation of the public law of Europe. They were justified in 
abstaining from criticism on the title which the Emperor 
Napoteon may found on the Princess Crorinpr’s marriage 
settlement, or on any document of even date. The King of 
SarpintA has no more right to surrender Savoy or Nice than 
the Queen has to give away the Isle of Wight. As to an 
important part of the territory, Switzerland is, by express 
contract, entitled toa perpetual pre-emption ; and, in general, 
as long as the population is satisfied with the present Govern- 
ment, a gift of subjects to a neighbouring despot is beyond 
the power of any Sovereign. The Imperial agents who relied 
on the alleged wishes of Savoy neglected to connect the sup- 
posed suffrage of the people with the previous concession of 
the Prince. It is the instinct of tyranny and servility to 
distrust a show of right even when it seems to tell in their 
own favour. 

Sir Rosert Prer—who spoke, almost for the first time, 
with a dignity and judgment worthy of his name—did some 
in ustice to the English Government when he pointed out the 
coincidence in date between the Commercial Treaty 
and the agitation of the Savoy question. Lord Jonny 
RussELL must be acquitted of any barter of honour for 
expected gain; but it is by no means certain that the 
Emperor of the Freycw may not have been encouraged 
in his designs by the knowledge that he had strengthened 
his alliance with England. The sudden and simultaneous 


publication of his intentions through several different 
channels was designed to silence opposition in France at the 
moment when it was thought that English politicians were 
less than usually disposed to watch French ambition with 
jealousy. The unexpected obstacles or protests which have 
thus far hindered the accomplishment of the scheme may pro- 
bably explain the unfriendly policy which has recently been 
adopted towards Sardinia. As Savoy and Nice were to be 
the equivalent for the amalgamation of Central Italy with 
Piedmont, the breach of the supposed contract on one side is 
answered by a prohibition against the creation of a powerful 
Italian kingdom. It is difficult to believe that the esta- 
blishment of an infantine king, or the conversion of the 
Romagna into a Vicariat, can be seriously proposed as a 
solution of the existing complications ; but the scheme is so 
preposterous, and it proceeds from an author so powerful, that 
Sardinia may probably have been alarmed into a renewal 
of the negotiation for Savoy. It is, perhaps, not to be re- 
gretted that the Italians should be incessantly reminded of 
the true motives and character which belong to their Imperial 
patron. The project which is tendered for their acceptance 
is professedly and ostentatiously calculated to perpetuate the 
weakness and division which the late war was finally to 
terminate. 

Lord Jonny Russett’s apology for his ill-judged proposals 
to France and Austria must not be too severely criticized. 
His correspondence, as it appears in the Blue-book, is, on the 
whole, distinguished by judgment, temperance, and clear- 
sighted tenacity of purpose. The Foreicn SecrETARY saw 
from the first that the engagementsof Villafranca were imprac- 
ticable, and in adhering to the principle of non-iutervention, 
he incidentally conferred substantial benefit on Italy. The 
proposal of a fresh vote was undoubtedly an error, and not 
justified, although it may be partially excused, by the sup- 
posed menace of renewed hostilities. The Austrians 
threatened that they would oppose the entrance of Sardinian 
troops into Central Italy, and the French announced a de- 
termination to accept their challenge. Lord Russet, 
before he intervened in the character of a peacemaker, ought 
to have satisfied himself that the collision was really about to 
take place. There was, in fact, no danger of war, for 
Austria dared not cross the Mincio, because the Emperor of 
the Frencn dared not permit her to cross it. As, how- 
ever, the English proposals have happily been rejected, 
it is unnecessary to revive the memory of a harmless blunder. 
The Italians, who have hitherto baffled all the Protean 
intrigues of France, have the coutrol of their destinies still 
in their own hands, if they persevere in their prudent policy. 
They cannot be compelled to accept a child king, or any other 
contrivance for dividing them, except by that employment of 
force which has hitherto been steadily disclaimed. If they 
carry out the annexation, Europe, though it may previously 
have questioned their competence, will recognise their act. 
When France seizes Savoy as a compensation for the disap- 
pointment, the patriotic leaders of Tuscany, of the Duchies, 
and of Romagna, wil] not be responsible for the crime. 


CABINET SECRETS. 


OE of our weekly contemporaries the other day gave a 
loud cackle of self-applause, and produced the list of a 
division in the Cabinet on the French Treaty question, 
which its high political connexions and superior information 
enabled it to lay before a curious world. A man might as 
well hold up a pocket-handkerchief and proclaim to the com- 
pany that it was stolen, and that he was the fortunate re- 
ceiver. Intelligence of that which has passed in a Cabinet 
Council comes into the hands of the editor of a journal with 
the mark of betrayed confidence plainly stamped upon it. By 
publishing it, he holds himself up as an unscrupulous eaves- 
dropper. It is as much as to say, “I have social access, 
“ either in my own person or through a friend and informant, 
“to a member of the Government, and what that member 
“of the Government has, in the unguarded freedom 
“of social intercourse, let out, I here make use of for the 
“purpose of creating a sensation and giving circula- 
“tion to my journal.” If this sort of thing goes much 
further, it will soon alter the social position of all members 
of the press. At present, men avowedly connected 
with public journals—even with journals of the opposite 
party—are received on a footing of the utmost freedom in 
political circles, aud are thus enabled to qualify themselves 
for the exercise of their calling by gathering the political 
information, and imbuing themselves with the political ideas 
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of the day. In this respect, as in its general freedom and 
geniality, English public life offers a happy contrast to that 
of France, even ‘as it was under the Constitutional régime. 
But if what a public man says at dinner is next morning to 
make capital for a dull journal, the greatest bore in town 
will soon be a welcome guest at a dinner-party compared 
with a journalist. Editors who do not wish to be cut off 
from a current of thought and knowledge which Reuter will 
but ill supply, had better learn to trust less to peaching, and 
more to wit. The pressure of competition is telling upon 
the press just as it is telling upon all other professions. 
Greater efforts are made, and greater excellence is produced ; 
but at the same time things are done fora living which 
were not done before. The time was when the head of a 
Government office from which an important paper had 
escaped could be confidently assured that no respectable 
journal in London would publish a document which, it would 
be evident, had been stolen or got astray. Such an assurance 
could hardly be given with equal confidence since the pub- 
lication of the Ionian despatch. No trade will be so vile as 
journalism, if journalism ceases rigidly to observe the rules 
of social honour. 

It must be owned, however, that if the rules of journalism are 
somewhat relaxed, those of Cabinet discipline are somewhat 
relaxed also. Cabinet secrets just at present are not well 
kept. In the case of the old Reform Bill, the plan of the 


_Government remained a profound mystery up to the time of 


its announcement in Parliament. No previous revelations 
were allowed to weaken the effect of the measure upon the 
public mind—much less did any divisions in the Cabinet 
upon the different provisions of the Bill transpire to sow mis- 
trust among friends, and encourage and direct the attacks of 
enemies. But, on the present occasion, not only has all the 
world been long in possession of the general plan, but we 
have been told the way in which the different members of 
the Cabinet voted on particular clauses of importance. We 
do not say that these things have been actually disclosed in so 
many words, but somehow or other they have been betrayed. 
The present Cabinet is, from its composition, peculiarly liable 
to infirmities of this kind. Containing representatives of all 
the different sections of the great Liberal party, from Liberal 
Conservatives to ballotcers, it is more like a little Parliament 
than a Cabinet in the ordinary sense. It does, not on this 
account make a worse organ of legislation for a country the 
opinion of which is divided much in the same manner. But 
absolute unity of sentiment cannot subsist among its members, 
and if their differences are to be revealed, all its authority will 
very soon be lost. The interest of the State, and the honour of 
individuals, alike require stricter observance of rules on this 
point than at present prevails. Statesmen who have passed 
great part of their political life in opposite camps may well 
deliberate long before they consent to enter into the most 
intimate of all political connexions with each other; but 
when they have once entered into that connexion, it ought 
to be their pride, as it is their duty, to perform its obli- 
gations with more than ordinary strictness. Their outward 
concert and personal good faith towards each other ought to 
be such as to reassure the natural mistrust of friends, and 
baffle the malicious scrutiny of opponents. Those who are 
united in office, and yet betray differences of opinion to the 
world, in effect brand themselves as members of an un- 
principled coalition. They, in effect, admit that they 
are held together, not by conviction, but by place. We 
cannot suppose it isa mere infirmity of blabbing—a mere 
prurient love of creating a sensation by breaches of confidence 
—that leads to these untoward revelations. Such weakness can 
scarcely be supposed to exist in men who have had general 
force of mind and character enough to attain to Cabinet office. 
It is irritability—inveterate cliqueism—forgetfulness of the 
fact that if, in the domestic sphere, a man is bound to 
cleave to his wife rather than to his father and mother, in 
the politicalsphere heis bound tocleave to his colleagues rather 
than to his wife. The largest fortunes have been made by 
the inventors of very commonplace improvements in articles 
of general use. We would recommend any aspirant who 
desires to make his fortune in political life to become an im- 
prover in that article of very general use—a colleague. A 
man who should show that he could be absolutely and in- 
variably trusted by his associates in office—that while united 
with them he would have no interest or connexion apart 
from theirs, never utter a word in their disparagement, and 
keep all their secrets like the grave—would certainly com- 
mand a very high premium in the present state of the 
market. We will venture to say he would rise considerably 


above the level of his capacity ; and we do not know that 
the public would be the loser by that result, 

The discontent of subordinates is another disease inherent 
in Cabinets constituted like the present. We have the heads 
of two parties put together with only one tail ; and the 
natural consequence is, that there is a glut of talent of all 
grades, and an impossibility of giving every man hisdue. On 
the Tory side, where there is only a tail without a head, all 
is easy ; and any man with a particle of brain is as well off as 
any man who called himself 2 civil engineer was in the crisis of 
the railway mania. On the Liberalside, you can point at once to 
several men holding subordinate offices who deserve to be inthe 
Cabinet, as you can point to two or three men in the Cabinet 
who might be Premiers, and to a host of men qualified for 
subordinate offices who are holding no office at all. This 
state of things will work itself right in the long run ; but in 
the meantime it severely tasks the forbearance of ambitious 
men. To forbear, however, is obviously their wisest and 
most dignified, as well as their most patriotic course. A man 
who holds himself high, and declines subordinate office, gains 
the credit due to magnanimity,and is apt to be accepted by the 
world at the value he sets upon himself. A man who takes 
a subordinate office and holds it uncomplainingly, gains the 
reputation of a good subordinate, who is likely to 
be a good colleague. But a man who accepts subordi- 
nate office and is always complaining, puts himself in the 
worst of all possible positions before the world. His abuse 
of his chiefs may be listened to with avidity hy the company 
in which he happens to be. People are tickled by it as 
they are tickled by anything that is naughty; but while 
they listen with pleasure, they form their opinion of the 
man. A Roman Cardinal who had held all the fat things 
in his day was asked the secret of his wonderful success, 
“It is,” he replied, “to ask for nothing, to refuse nothing, 
“to complain of nobody.” We do not recommend any man 
who desires a particularly happy and dignified existence to 
enter public life with an eye to office. Probably few have 
found Parliament an agreeable sphere but those who have 
gone into it with their fortunes already made, or with a 
public object in view quite independent of their own ambi- 
tion. But if a man does look to office as the reward of his 
meritorious exertions to win the ear of the House, and of 
his equally meritorious exertions to preserve the affections 
of a borough, we commend the maxim of the Roman Cardinal 
to his most mature consideration, 


A LESSON IN SUCKING EGGS. 


ALLOT debates, with which the House of Commons is 
threatened by Mr. E. H. J. Cravrurp, and the House 

of Lords (for the first time within living memory) by Lord 
TeynuHAM, have always, for the last year or two, been dis- 
cussions on the institutions of Australia. We could have 
predicted this beforehand, and now Mr. Craururp points 
his resolution with an express allusion to Australian practice. 
Really this is too much. We have no wish to be uncivil to 
Mr. CrauFrurpD and those who reason as he does; but this 
argument from Australia is a piece of stupendous impu- 
dence. It shows the gross ignorance which prevails as to the 
connexian of politics and history when a member of Parlia- 
ment argues gravely that a nation which has gone through 
six centuries of Constitutional training had better take a lesson 
in government from a community whose freedom is in its 
fourth or fifth twelvemonth. Are we really so badly in- 
structed, so unenlightened by reflection and experience, that 
we must go and gather knowledge from a population of 
speculators overlying a population of convicts? Are the 
Romans positively expected to learn virtue from the fax 
Romuli ? Is a society which has studied in the school of 
HamppeN and Somers to go into pupilage with doctors who 
have graduated in the academy of Bill Sykes? Why, even if 
the Ballot could be shown to have produced moral results in 
Sydney and Melbourne as startling as those which are at- 
tributed tothe Irish Revival, the rawness and political inexperi- 
ence of the Australians would take away all value from their 
example. Show us that a general election at the antipodes 
is always ushered in with prayer, or that the dramshops are 
voluntarily closed by their owners during the balloting, and 
we shall still be no more deeply impressed by these marvels 
than we are by the spirituality of some unbreeched infant 
phenomenon who perpetually stammers verses fram hymns. 
But as the facts a gion know absolutely nothing of the 
Ballot in Australia except that it has been introduced there. 
What else could we possibly know in a period of two years? 
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Nobody of those who have predicted the failure of secret 
voting ever said that two years was time enough to demon- 
strate its miscarriage. We have no sort of doubt that the 
Ballot can be dodged, but it may take the study of more 
than two years to devise the best mode of dodging it, and 
perhaps as long again to detect the trick. Then again, the 
great and fatal objection to the Ballot is the moral deteriora- 
tion it will entail. It is not, however, in one year or two 
that the manliness of a nation’s character is sapped by the 
practice of legalized treachery. Meanness, cowardice, and 
hypocrisy are a crop which take a quarter of a century or 
more before they shed their poisonous seed, and at present 
nothing more than the first green blades can be showing 
above the ground. Besides, an increase of immorality in a 
society like that of Australia is by no means easy of detec- 
tion. It is always difficult to say what isa higher degree 
of drunkenness in a man who is at all times bemuddled. It 
is hard to pronounce whether a pickpocket who takes his 
three handkerchiefs a day has at any time contracted a more 
than usual bias towards thievishness. 

It must not be supposed that the Australian Legislatures 
have legalized vote by Ballot because they wished to combat 
any specific evils. The Ballot was introduced because it was 
an English Radical nostrum, and because the class which 
has imbibed the English Radical creed is for the moment 
dominant in Australia, It went along with manhood suf- 
frage, short Parliaments, no property qualification, and the rest, 
just as naturally as sage and onions go along with roast duck. 
What a pretty mess has come of all this change we iried to 
explain a few weeks since, and we repeat the proposition 
which we then offered—that the real question with respect to 
the Australians is not whether we shall engraft their 
improvements on our Constitution, but whether we 
have not made a gigantic mistake in giving them our 
Constitution without depriving them of the power of 
making improvements in it? The English Constitution 
is always cited as furnishing brilliant proof of the supe- 
riority of unwritten to written Constitutions. This 
superiority is due, of course, to the slightuess of the resistance 
which the principles of an unwritten system oppose to neces- 
sary modifications. A written instrument must be torn up, 
if it comes into conflict with irresistible popular will; but 
an unwritten understanding allows almost any innovation, 
without observable detriment to the principles on which it 
is supposed to rest. All this is very true, but the benefits of 
unwritten Constitutions cease at a certain point. An elastic 
boot is better than a stiff upper-leather ; but the sides of 
your boot may be so flaccid and flabby that you might just 
as well be wearing no boot at all. The often applauded elas- 
ticity of the British Constitution is most admirable when 
there is the tonic air of England to prevent its being relaxed 
too much ; but in colonies, which have a different political 
climate, it seems to amount very much to having no Consti- 
tution whatever. It is, as we have often said, much more 
than doubtful whether the Constitution will work at all with 
an excessively extended suffrage, and apart from the self- 
respect and self-command which are the heritage of aris- 
tocratic institutions. The Australians appear to find it no 
check whatever on their wantonest caprices. They change 
their policy, and the tvols by which they carry it out, at 
intervals of extraordinary shortness. They veer about with 
every wind of agitation. Nothing, in short, prevents their 
falling into that last of national debasements, the condition 
of the Republics of South America, except the salutary 
limitation of their independence which still denies them a 
standing army and a foreign policy of their own. But many 
years will not elapse before the mother country will be 
pressed to concede, on both these points, a much larger 
measure of liberty. 

The recklessness of these Antipodean Legislatures, the 
violence of the party spirit which animates them, and the 
fatal license which they enjov through the absence of stringent 
constitutional rules, were all brought the other day into strong 
relief when the House of Lords had to discuss an Act of the 
legislative body of Tasmania. The original constitutional 

arrangements of Tasmania had not, it seems, excluded judges 
from the Upper House any more than judges are excluded 
from our House of Peers. One of the Tasmanian judges 
(the Chief Justice, we believe) had thus a seat in Parliament ; 
and he happened to be the most eminent member of one of 
the colonial parties. On one fine day, the Tasmanian Legis- 
lature met, and discovered that, from illness and from the 


stantly seized. A Bill was brought in disqualifying judges 
for seats in the Upper House ; all the standing orders were 
suspended at once ; and before evening the Bill became law, 
and a formidable political opponent was got rid of. The Duke 
of Neweast inannouncing that her Majesty’s assent could not 
be refused to this extraordinary measure, observed that the 
Colonial Legislatures were much too fond of suspending their 
standing orders. We doubt whether the meaning of this 
quiet remark was fully understood. It means that, in Aus- 
tralia, part of the recognised and constantly exercised 
machinery of Government is an expedient not more respect- 
able, though much less innocent, than a count-out of the House 
of Commons. It means that the liberty, fortune, and constitu- 
tional rights of the subject are there disposed of with as little 
ceremony as is with us the impracticable motion of some 
importunate bore. Any epidemic ailment which empties for 
a day one of the Australian Parliaments may have the effect 
of reversing the whole policy of the community, and Aus- 
tralians are liable to rise in the morning and find that the 
entire tenure of property in the colony has been altered 
through the prevalence of bowel-complaint. Hamizton, 
Apams, and Jerrerson, the founders of the American 
Federation, knew well these weaknesses of colonial democra- 
cies, and did not hesitate therefore, when forming them into 
an Imperial Government, to fetter them by the most stringent 
rules of proceeding known to free States. It is to be con- 
sidered whether we should not do well to render, before it is 
too late, a similar service to the Australian colonies. 
Meanwhile, the suggestion that we have anything to learn 
from them is sheer impertinence. 


THE NAVAL RESERVE. 


HE conversation in the House of Lords, on Monday, 

on the subject of the Naval Reserve, affords little in- 
formation and less encouragement. Forty or fifty men a 
week is a poor quota to be got together by offers so liberal as 
those which the Admiralty has published. The experiment 
has now been in operation for two months, and not more 
than two or three hundred men are, we believe, at present on 
the muster-roll of the force. This is not very promising ; 
but if the cause of the temporary failure is really what the 
Duke of Somerset and Lord CLarence Pacer have suggested, 
the prospects of the scheme may not be quite so bad as they 
appear at present. Nothing puzzles and alarms a sus- 
picious man more thoroughly than an amount of liberality 
which he is unable to comprehend or believe ; and there 
is a certain measure of good sense at the bottom of the 
feeling. When a gentleman in unexceptionable nautical 
costume accosts you in the street, and tells you, in a mys- 
terious half-whisper, that he has got a splendid lot of cigars 
in his lodgings which he is anxious to sell at half their value, 
you do not hesitate to reject his offer as much too good to be 
true, and to avoid him as an impostor, and probably a thief. 
By some misfortune or other, Jack has learned to regard 
Lords of the Admiralty with about as much confidence as 
prudent men feel in such itinerant vendors, How this 
distrustful feeling has grown up it is not very serviceable to 
inquire, and by no means easy to determine. There have 
been in times past some ill-usage, and, what is much worse, 
a good deal of sharp practice and really unfair dealing 
towards the men, which may go far to account for their 
suspicious temper. The bad character which the Admiralty 
earned in the days of impressment, when the lash was the 
great instrument of discipline, still cleaves to a reformed 
and repentant Board. Sailors have not forgotten the 
practice of shipping them for a three years’ cruise, and 
keeping them, in one ship or another, half their lives 
on a foreign station before they were suffered to return 
to an English port. All this is no doubt changed now ; 
but the ill name sticks, and not one sailor in fifty 
would think of trusting the fair play of a Board which 
gained the services of his father by impressment or trickery. 
If this be, as we are told it is, the seaman’s estimate of the 
naval authorities, it is natural enough that he should hesi- 
tate to put himself in their power. He hears from an 
official Board, of very indifferent character, promises of good 
pay and pensions, with the Coast-guard and Greenwich 
Hospital in reversion, in return for services which he is told 
will not be required unless some great national emergency 
should arise which would throw the country back on her 
last reserves, ‘The bargain is so good that every A. B. 
in the merchant nayy would jump at it if he could persuade 


vacancy of certain seats, the party hitherto in the minority 
was for the moment a majority. The opportunity was in- 


himself that the terms would be fairly adhered to, But, 
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instead of being tempted by the profuse offers which are 
made to him, he does not believe a word of them. In his 
heart, he feels sure that the Admiralty is cheating him, and he 
would as soon think of closing with their terms as we should 
of dealing with the cheap-cigar man of the Streets. 

There is only one possible remedy for this state of things. The 
seaman must, by some means, be brought to see things as they 
are. If he is taught to look at the improvements introduced 
into the service, he may gradually acquire an insight into the 
seemingly incredible fact that the Admiralty of Queen VicrorIA 
is a very different body from the Admiralty of Grorce ITI. 
Surprising as the lesson may be to him, it ought to be possible 
to satisfy him that the only desire of the naval authorities is 
to secure a choice force to which they can trust in an 
emergency, and which they would never dream of squander- 
ing on any trifling occasion. Sailors must know well enough 
that, whatever may be the pressure on the resources of the 
navy when a war is imminent, there is never in peace time 
any deficiency of men which would render it necessary to 
fall back on the Reserve. It is of course impossible to define 
with absolute precision the kind of emergency which would 
make it requisite to call the Volunteers together by Royal 
Proclamation. To limit the obligation to a time of actual 
war would be impossible, because the fleet which is to guard 
us in the last resort must be ready for action on the day that 
war may be declared. But the interest of the Government in 
keeping its reserve intact to the last moment is so palpable 
that even sailors may perhaps be induced to believe that the 
Admiralty have no intention of converting the reserve, for 
which they bid so high, into the regular establishment of 
the navy, which they have never any real difficulty in keep- 
ing up to its peace standard. The long-cherished sus- 
picions of a class not particularly accessible to reasoning 


cannot be expected to yield ina day. But scrupulous fair 


dealing towards the men, in every particular, must gradu- 
ally restore the confidence which the opposite policy for- 
feited in days gone by. The men cannot fail to discover, 
sooner or later, that their dread of being suddenly kid- 
napped when they are not wanted is a mere delusion ; and 
that, if the offers made to them seem suspiciously liberal, the 
real motive has been to make the Reserve Volunteers a force 
of picked men, to which every British sailor may be proud 
to be admitted. 

It may be gathered from the Duke of Somerset's state- 
ment that some impression has already been made by 
Lord Ciarence Paget's explicit assurances. Sailors are 


‘not the only persons who place more reliance on a personal 


pledge than on an official programme, and, with all their 
proneness to suspicion, they will probably trust the word of 
a naval officer who assures them that the proposal made to 
them is fair and above board. If there were any real ground 


for the doubts entertained by the sailors, one might well despair 


of any satisfactory issue to the Reserve experiment. But 
where there is nothing to justify suspicion, though enough 
perhaps to make it intelligible, it is not unreasonable to hope 
that, with time and patience, the men of the merchant service 
may be satisfied that a bargain which they are disposed to 
reject only because it is on the face of it too favourable, is, 
in truth, a guarantee of the fair treatment which the country 
will give to a class whose value is justly rated at so high a 
figure. Among the suggestions which Lord Harpwicke 


‘threw out for increasing the efficiency of the scheme, was 


one which scarcely received from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty the attention it deserved. This was the 
proposal to admit men in the enjoyment of short-service 
pensions to the advantages of the Reserve without a forfeiture 
of their present allowance. Such men are among the very 


pick of the navy. They have had ten years’ service, and 


must have borne a good character in the fleet, or they would 
not now be in possession of their pensions. It is almost or 
quite as important to have first-rate men in the Reserve as 
in the active ranks of the navy ; but the admixture of this 
valuable element in the Volunteer force is not the only or 
the chief benefit which would flow from their admission. 
The objection to the proposal is no doubt obvious enough. 
It would tend to encourage seamen who might otherwise 


.remain in the fleet to retire at the end of ten years’ service. 


But precisely the same objection applies to the granting of 
short-service pensions at all; and it is more than counter- 


‘balanced by the probable adyantages of the plan. Men who 
‘have been under the flag for years will at any rate be free 


from the groundless suspicions by which the great mass of 


‘their fellow-seamen are influenced. Every pensioner in the 


force would, in fact, by example and in other ways, bea 


most efficient recruiting sergeant. If, by giving up an able 
seaman from the active list, a scbre of Volunteers could be 
brought into the Reserve, the country would have no reason 
to repent of the bargain. Independently of this, it is a mis- 
take to treat the services of a Volunteer pensioner as lost, 
or to make it too much a point to retain every man who 
has been trained to a perfect knowledge of his duties. The 
first consideration may be to keep the actual foree borne on 
ships’ books in the highest possible condition of efficiency ; 
but it is scarcely less material, with a view to possible emer- 
gencies, to leaven the whole mercantile marine with a certain 
amount of warlike training. The essence of the French 
system is to do this by passing every sailor through the school 
of the national fleet ; and though it is impossible for us to 
imitate the compulsory measures which French sailors submit 
to, there is no reason why we should grudge to the Reserve 
every sailor who has had time to learn the duties of a man- 
of-war’s-man. The idea which was suggested by the Duke 
of Somerset that some such plan might be adopted at a future 
time is just one cf those compromises between two opposite 
courses which sacrifice the benefits of each. A number of 
pensioners added to the Reserve at this moment would, by 
giving an impetus to the movement, add far more to the 
chances of success than if their admission were delayed until 
the scheme had been tried in vain for a year or two without 
them. The first step is the critical part of every such ex- 
periment ; and even the sacrifice of a few A. B.’s from the 
Channel fleet would be well repaid by the stimulus it would 
give to the formation of a reliable Reserve. 


REFORM AND THE DEFICIT. 


HE present House of Commons reflects the general 
opinion of the country with undeniable fidelity, and the 
great majorities by which it has affirmed the financial project 
of the Government may be taken as proving that the British 
public has made up its mind to run the risk of that “bold 
experiment.” The approval extends, however, merely to its 
economical merits. Besides these, the Budget has a political 
side, which has scarcely received any attention as yet, but 
which constitutes perhaps its most serious aspect. Mr. 
Guapstong, with characteristic frankness, was the only 
speaker who pointed out that next year, or the year after, a 
considerable deficit: will have to be dealt with by a democra- 
tized House of Commons, and it was in a tone almost jovial 
that he passed over the most serious part of his scheme with 
a few confident commonplaees. Why was it that the 
other speakers in the debate said little or nothing of the 
Budget in connexion with the Reform Bill? We are sorry 
to answer that the reason lay in their insincerity. Up to 
the very eve of Lord Joun Russe11’s statement, they could 
not persuade themselves that any considerable constitutional 
change was at hand; and even now the reduction of the 
franchise and the displacement of seats loom before them 
with a hazy indistinctness altogether different from the 
vivid light in which they see the consequences of licensing 
eating-houses and imposing a tax per package on the transfer 
of goods in bond. 
The experiment of trusting a raw Legislature to manipulate 
a deficit is not very satisfactorily illustrated in history. The 
French .Constituent Assembly of 1789 is the only instance 
which comes readily to one’s memory. The precedent is 
almost too startling to be appealed to; but, though we cer- 
tainly do not look for a revolution, we take leave to think 
that about the severest trial to which Mr. Brigut’s new 
House of Commons can be exposed will be found in the 
alternative which it must confront of filling up a gap in the 
revenue or reimposing an unpopular tax. Is it too late to 
express a hope that Parliament will look steadily a year, or 
two forwards? The assumption which ran through the 
Budget debate was that there would be no Reform Bill at 
all, or none which would sensibly affect the representation. 
If this he correct, there is not a doubt that Mr. GLapsTone’s 
scheme is almost without a flaw, for the freer sphere which 
he gives to commerce will, year after year, contribute some- 
thing to the obliteration of the financial chasm, and no 
Parliament resembling the’ present will refuse to continue 
the Income-tax till the revenue has mounted to the point 
of normal expenditure. But after all, it comes to the old 
question. Will Parliament, under the Constitution of ‘60, 
be the least like Parliament under the Constitution of ’32% 
Let any man run over in his mind Lord Jon Russgxt’s 
announcements, and seriously ask himself what is the best 
he can make of them? Reduce the effects of the change to 
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a minimum, and yet it inevitably comes to this—that every- 
thing which is vulgar, eapricious, impracticable, and sub- 
servient in the present House of Commons will have its 
proportion enlarged—perceptibly if not considerably enlarged 
—in the assembly which is to succeed. With these data, 
the point may fairly be pressed whether a large though 
diminishing deficit will not give a chance of success to every 
single financial nostrum which claims to be sovereign for an 
insufficiency of revenue. That the present Income-tax will be 
renewed there is hardly the shadow of a chance. The existing 
House can only be cajoled into it. The House of the future 
will not so much as hear of it. 

The exact expedient which a democratized Parliament 
will force on a bewildered Ministry will depend on whether 
the lowest class of householders are in the hot fit or the cold. 
If the spirit of the last few years has not died out, there will 
be no clamour for a diminution of war expenditure, but 
merely a determination to alter the incidence of direct taxa- 
tion. Amid the general ignorance, even among the better 
classes, of the true principles which should regulate direct 
imposts, it is impossible to predict the precise folly or injus- 
tice which will be perpetrated; but the probability is that we 
shall be full in view of Mr. Bricut’s scheme for taxing 
realized property. It is true that the feeble theorists who 
prate of a just Income-tax do not precisely contemplate this; 
but the attempt to apply ideas which are obscurely conceived 
will result in anomalies too ridiculous to be borne with, and 
the half-measures of the amateur financiers will not have a 
chance of holding their ground against the bold scheme of 
confiscation which was announced at Liverpool. Perhaps, 
however, it is on the whole likely that our friend over the 
water, who is sadly in want of the augmented revenue to 
which he will be helped by the Treaty, will have so sedu- 
lously cultivated the English alliance as to have restored their 
habitual confidence to the six-pound shopkeepers. In that 
case, the cry will be for a diminution of expenditure. What 
this comes to, we have frequently explained. There is no 
part of the estimates from which a shilling can be retrenched 
except the estimates for sailors and ships, for soldiers and 
cannon. If we think that these are really the articles of expen- 
diture in which reductions will ultimately be effected, it is 
not so much because Mr. GiapsTone hints it, or because 
Mr. Bricut and Mr. Cosppen have, of course, set their hearts 
on it, as because the classes to be enfranchised can be so 
easily persuaded to demand it. The conviction that the 
security of the country must be properly provided for has 
penetrated surprisingly low down in British society. But 
near the bottom it has been feebly felt at best; and we 
should reluctantly see the national honour trusted to the 
exclusive guardianship of the six-pounders. 

It is beyond doubt that the last consideration in point of 
time and order of arrangement to which the framers of the 
Commercial Treaty gave their minds was the deficit which it 
would occasion. It is not the least concealed that Mr. Coppen 
negotiated with a bare permission from the English Cabinet, 
and that, when he had concluded his settlement of terms, they 
were afterwards sanctioned in the lump by the Government 
of this country. The immediate negotiator was therefore a 
person who, as Mr. Disraexi truly enough remarked, has 
never any difficulty about creating deficits, because he never 
has any difficulty in counselling pell-mell reductions of expen- 
diture. Mr. CoBpen, indeed, is something besides a partisan 
of helter-skelter thrift. He is an ultra-Imperialist—an asser- 
tion which we make, not on the,quthority of private scandal, 
but on the strength of the obvious fact that he derives all 
his ideas of France from M. Micwet Cuevauier. M. Micuen 
CHEVALIER is one of the few Frenchmen of talent who have 
consented to be stipendiaries of the Emperor, and he is an 
honest man withal; but then he is honest because he was in 
the early part of his life a disciple of Saint Simonianism, and 
because he still retains the essential tenet of his old creed, 
that social reforms are best effected by a stringent central 
despotism. It follows, therefore, that Mr. Cospen, who 
never seemed himself to set any particular value on freedom 
for its own sake, was, throughout his negotiation, completely 
in the hands of a theorist who was too delighted with the 
triumph of his principles to ste spot on the character or 
stain on the integrity of the Sovereign who has constituted 
them the basis of a national policy. We take it for granted 
that Mr. Coppen never cared for the deficit at all, or that, if 
he gave it a moment’s thought, he persuaded himself that 
UC Empire cétait la Paix, and that, with peace assured, the 
deficit was a trifle. Does the CHaNceLLor of the ExcHEQuER 
adopt this reasoning? It is at least certain that, like many 


men of over-subtle intellect, Mr. GLapstone has a sort of 
respect for the obtuseness which is completely proof against 
arguments that strike home to his own intellect; aud it is 
observable that he was the only speaker in the debate on his 
Budget who ventured to borrow something of the language 
which Mr. Bricut reserves for provincial platforms. 


FOOLS. é 


! was part of the wisdom of the Apostle to suffer fools gladly. 
Scarcely anything can be more wise, and scarcely anything 
more difficult. In every department of life and in every under- 
taking that deserves to be called great, the cry is raised that im- 
provement is hindered and progress stopped by the deadly influ- 
ence of fools. ‘The best people, therefore—those who have the 
good of their kind most at heart—are most inclined to do any- 
thing rather than suffer fools gladly. The fools are, on the con- 
trary, their most hated and hateful enemies, who will not let 
them do the good they long to do in their lives. Speculative 
men are also generally in love with their own theories, and are 
apt to express a strong contempt for the owls who are too blind 
to see their theories in the same light in which they are regarded 
by their authors. But tacitly the common mass of mankind is 
excluded from these censures. A feeling of pity and a respect for 
misfortune prevents even a hasty man from calling tie poor fools. 
They have not had sufficient advantages to be responsible for 
their folly. The fools who meet with reproach are those 
whom the wise man wants to work through or with, and who 
will not do as he wishes. No one can deny that this refusal is often 
exceedingly provoking, and there is no doubt that much of the 
misery of the world is owing to the fact that a very large por- 
tion of those endowed with power and influence are either born 
incapable of thought, or have allowed the capacity to lie so long 
dormant that practically it docs not exist. That things are 
arranged in the best possible way is palpably untrue, and if we 
were at liberty to wish, we could wish for nothing better than 
that folly should disappear. But as things go, it may plausibly 
be contended that the special kind of fools to whom we are re- 
ferring—those, namely, whom the wise expect to act directly on, 
and to bring to their way of thinking at once—are of considerable 
service, and play a very important and even salutary part in the 
affairs of the world. If their censors would consider how this 
may be the case, it would make them a little more inclined to 
suffer gladly these objects of their aversion. 

We must, however, state a little more precisely in what sense 
we use the word fools. A man may be stupid and impenetrable 
to argument, and yet, in some ways, be very wise. He may be 
honest, diligent, a kind friend, a good husband and father. It 
is part of wisdom to exercise the common virtues of common 
life. A man may also have shrewdness in his own particular 
business, although he be as deaf as a post to all suggestions and 
reasonings that do not deal with what is perfectly familiar to 
him. A farmer may be a capital judge of a cow, although he 
cannot be brought to understand the advantages of deep draining. 
By fools, we merely mean those who have little power of em- 
bracing new ideas, and who occupy themselves with comparative 
trifles as if they were matters of the highest interest. By wise 
men, we merely mean those whose minds are open to reasoning, 
and who have a just sense of the relative value of things. Wise 
men, in this sense, are often foolish in many points of conduct, 
and even in this sense there is not often any very marked 
interval between the wisest and those who are next to them 
in wisdom. The persons who, in novels and meditative essays, 
are called sages are either entirely mythical, or occur at 
rare intervals in the history of mankind. Ordinarily the wise 
are not sharply contrasted with the whole of their gene- 
ration. But without raising individuals to an unreal and in- 
vidious elevation, we all feel perfectly justified in saying that 
some men are wise and others foolish. 1n political economy, for 
instance, we may venture to say that Mr. Mill is wise and that the 
usual Protectionist Squire isa fool. In law, we may say that Lord 
Campbell is wise and that the County-court judge who sentenced 
arich aunt to pay her nephew’s debts is a fool. In theological 
knowledge and sense, there is a distinct interval of wisdom and 
folly between the Archbishop of Dublin and the ranting Irish 
preacher who spends his lite in damning the Lady of Babylon. 
This is the folly and wisdom of which we are speaking. 
In itself the folly is a bad thing. It is great pity that 
short-sighted views of self-interest should affect legislation, 
that judges.should make ridiculous mistakes, and that clergy- 
men should work themselves up into a frenzy of theological 
hatred. But when the whole subject is looked at broadly, it will 
appear desirable that this sort of folly should occupy positions of 
considerable importance. 

Perhaps no kind of folly is more severely censured by any set 
of persons than the folly of the country clergy is censured by 
clever persons living in towns. The country clergy are said to 
be obtuse—as indifferent to theology as they are ignorant of it, 
wrapped up in small squabbles with Dissenters, intent on their 
corn and hay, their garden and_pigs, not on the things of the 
next world, sunk in the most unimaginative Toryism, and prone 
to deliver on Sundays such sermons, so old, so dry, and so dead. 
There is truth in all this. The country clergy are not bright. . 
They are mostly poor and mostly married. They think, like other 
men, how they shall make ends meet at the end of the year; 
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and it is of much more importance to them to get on com- 
modern literature or 
to vex themselves with problems of divinity. How could 
we expect them to be different? Every great institution 
must be worked practically by very inferior men, and the 
Church has not got so many prizes to offer to so large a body as 
her clergy that we have any right to look for an exception in her 
case. But we may go further than this. These foolish clergy 
are placed over others more foolish than themselves, and these 
unthinking men transmit thought. The country clergy, as a 
body, are superior to the country farmers. Therefore they act, 
we may be sure, on the minds of the farmers. If they were 
too superior to those about them, there would not be sufficient 
community between them and their flocks to be able to pass on 
to them any germs of thought. When two men think, so far as 
they think at all, almost exactly alike, but there is still a supe- 
riority of thought in one of them, however slight it may be, it 
is everything to get hold of this man in orderto approach his neigh- 
bour. The clergyman believes almost exactly what the farmer 
believes, cares for that which the farmer takes interest in, and 
rarely meddles with thoughts or subjects quite out of the 
farmer’s line. But there is one little speck in his mind 
that is more enlightened. He is just able to understand 
the meaning of a brother clergyman slightly more able than him- 
self. He thus takes into his mind faint germs of truth and 
knowledge, and in a faint way, with many errors and much 
feebleness and uncertainty, he passes on to the farmer a portion 
of the thought he has received. We may see exactly the same 
thing in the larger sphere of the relations of Christianity to 
heathendom. Missionary records abound with much that is 
silly and shortsighted and ineffectual. Many of the operations 
of the most zealous seem of very questionable utility, and guided 
by very hazy notions of right and wrong. But the zeal and the 
folly go together. The absence of thought prevents the Christian 
from seeing half of the difficulties that beset his ministry, and it 
is precisely because his mind is not too fineset that he per- 
severes. There is not too great an interval between him and 
the objects of his ministration. He is a kind of buffer between 
the thoughtful Christian and the untaught heathen. And when 
we have made up our minds to accept fools as part of the great 
scheme for the transmission of thought, we ona at least the 
advantage of regarding our existence with a little more com- 
placency. Not that wisdom is less precious, or that every prac- 
ticable advance towards it is not a great gain. It is much better 
to have the country clergy of England than the peasant priests 
of France and Belgium, for so long as the clergy and their flocks 
are in some sort of harmony of thought, the gain of having the 
clergy distinctly superior is incontestable. But we suffer the 
country clergy much more gladly if we regard them as neces- 
sary parts of a great scheme, and see that, if they were much 
better, they would not be so fit for their place. 

The same consideration presents itself under a thousand shapes 
in the sphere of secular government. A sanitary reformer, for 
example, wishes to see his plan for the health of his countrymen 
carried out. He is immediately checked by the pigheadedness 
of every one about him. One man says that no one shall touch 
his property, another says he likes dirt, a third insists that dirt 
is very warm and comfortable. If he can get any friends to 
join with him, he has the greatest difficulty in coming to a com- 
mon understanding with them as to the means to be adopted. 
If he gets a little money voted, he sees it jobbed away. All this 
is very disheartening. But he must remember that his ultimate 
er is to make the poor, who have no sanitary notions at all, 
voluntarily adopt sanitary practices, which they must carry out 
daily and every hour of the day. He and they stand at the 
opposite ends of a very long line. How is he to communicate 
with them ? The only way is to communicate with them through 
the intervening fools whose folly he so bitterly resents. He 
must first get those who are much above the poor to adopt, in a 
very imperfect way, some very imperfect sanitary reforms ; and 
he must expect to see them do this under a strong protest and in a 
very erroneous war If he can save a little money jobbery, 
te bes got a step forward. He has set the great fool machinery 
in motion; and when it is once set in motion, the continuance 
of the movement and its rate will entirely depend on the suppl 
of force that comes from the central spring. If there is real, 
well-directéd activity of thought in those who, however 
remotely, set others thinking, the progress of thought is a cer- 
tainty. Thought is ineffectual only when its authors are pre- 
maturely crushed out, or when they retire in despair from 
working the machinery of gradually weaker minds, through 
which their thought must pass. 

There is one way of avoiding the necessity of suffering fools, and 
that is, not to suffer them at all. This is the principle on which 
are founded all theories of benevolent and paternal despotism. 
The mass of mankind are not only fools, but irreclaimable fools, 
and those who differ from the mass are very few indeed. If 
these few can but get physical force into their hands, they can 
make the fools get all the benefit of thought without going 
through the painful process of learning to think. All free 
government, on the contrary, depends on employing the grada- 
tion of fools. There are great practical difficulties in the way of 
each method of governing. A Hyer despotism is beset by 
the embarrassing problem, how the best of paternal despots are 
to be first discovered, and then maintained in power. A free 
government finds it hard to prevent the wrong end ‘of the chain 


of fools coming sometimes to the top. But the real point of 
comparison is not in the de of success with which they 
accomplish their respective ends, but in the scope of their opera- 
tion. For the superiority of free government lies not on i, in 
the results, but in the method. It does not merely give fools 
what they wish, but it gives it them in a way that lessens their 
folly. Suffering fools is the basis of all Constitutional govern- 
ment, and it is the secret of all the expansive power of Protestan- 
tism. A system of ecclesiastical government may make use of 
blind instruments, but the mode in which Protestantism works is 
by the action of religious thought on minds of every degree of 
power and cultivation. Its progress must therefore be accom- 
panied by endless manifestations of folly. But this folly is gra- 
duated. Whenever religious thought is active, sincere, and 
vigorous, its force runs down the line, and raises each link in 
the chain a point. Freemen and Protestants are bound to suffer 
fools as gladly as they can, and the recognition of the general 
duty makes it easier to be tolerant in particular cases. No folly, 
for instance,ecan be more annoying, because none is more ob- 
trusive, than the folly of religious parties. People of sense 
abstain from discussing contested points in the presence of 
strangers; but a hot-headed partisan will get into a railway 
carriage occupied by persons unknown to him, and straightway 
begin to abuse the Sans or the Protestant Dissenters. It is a 
comfort to shut one’s eyes and hold one’s tongue, and to reflect 
that this little outpouring is but the vent of necessary folly ; that 

arty spirit accompanies interest in religion; and that the most 
ya partisans are really, without their knowledge, open to the 
control of those who, from a remote centre and through a hidden 
and tortuous channel, are continually filtering some impercep- 
tible grains of sense into their foolish minds, and making them 
aid in awakening minds still more foolish than their own. 


NOTES ON IMPERIALISM. 


TERE are few things which more peieteiy briag before us 
the slightness of the tenure by which we hold our liberty 
and our civilization than the language which is used by many ~ 
estimable persons with regard to the present condition of France. 
It is quite natural that narrow-minded and bigoted people 
should think that “anything is good enough for foreigners ;” 
but it is not of them that we complain. We speak of highly 
educated men and women, who have lived year after year in the 
full light of English freedom, and who have seemed to appreciate 
its blessings not less than their neighbours. And yet now— 
dazzled by success, or by the appearance of material 9° 
which they see around them in Paris—they appear to take no | 
thought either of the means by which the Emperor rose to 
power, or of the deadening effect which his sway has, and 
must have, upon all that is noblest in the character of the nation 
over which he rules. The views which many of our countrymen 
hold on this subject are most unfortunate—bad for their own 
minds if they keep them to themselves, but infinitely worse for | 
the prestige of the country to which they belong if, as = 
too fond of doing, they parade them when abroad. “ Your 
good Emperor,” said a friend of ours lately to a Parisian bowr- 
geoise, “often passes this way.” “ pad. Emperor!” said 
the other; ‘ strangers may call him ‘ good,’ but you forget that 
all that display which uces so much effect on you is paid for 
with our money.” Only a month or two ago an Englishman of 
very constbareile reputation said toa group which surrounded 
him in a Parisian drawing-room,—“ But surely, under your 
present Government, France is prosperous. Surely you can do 
as you please.” “Oh dear, yes!” interrupted a bystander; “if 
we wish only to eat, drink, and make money, we can do exactly 
as we please.” 

This lowness of political tone, when it is found in Englishmen, 
does infinite harm. We cannot, as a nation, do what we will, be 
loved in France. We are far too happy, far too successful, to 
make that ‘possible, even if the peculiar qualities which dis- 
tinguish us were such as to call out the affections of our neigh- 
bours. Envy is perhaps the evil passion which is most 
developed in modern France. Half her political troubles can be 
traced to it. How, then, can she love the powerful islanders who 
have so often stopped her-in the full career of victory, and 
march always abreast, if not one step before her, in the procession 
of the nations? But the excellences which we possess are just 
those which a Frenchman involuntarily respects; and our 
travelling readers may depend upon it that they will be infinitely: 
better thought of beyond the Channel if they have courage to 
be themselves, and, avoiding ewagger or pretension, judge the 
politics of Qgfitinental nations by the broad principles of right 
ees wrong which they apply to the questions which arise at 

ome. 

We cannot recollect too often that France is not lingering in 
the race of political improvement, but is actually going back. 
There are few Governments in E with which we can have 
unmixed sympathy; but there is only one in which the whole 
influence really belongs to the classes which we in England think 
least fit to rule. In Austria there are good elements struggling 
with bad ones, hopelessly for the time, yet with a hope for the 
future. So, too, it is in Turkey, and so in Russia; but France, 
and France alone, has allowed her Government to pass from her 
worthier classes into the hands of the army, the priests, and the 
multitude. This truth has, like many others, taken the form of 
a myth. The story goes that the Emperor, conversing with a 
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friend, drew a triangle on the table before which he sat. 
“Here,” he said, “you see my system. The base is the popu- 
lace, the two sides are respectively the clergy and the troops. 
Within we have la bowrgoisie mécontente mais contenue.” 

A parallel has often been drawn between France as she is at 
this moment and the Roman empire. Happily for mankind 
there is one enormous difference. Whe despotism of Rome em- 
braced the civilized world, and the unlucky wight who offended 
it could only escape, if he escaped at all, by taking refuge 
among the barbarians beyond the frontier. Now, there is more 
than one country, not inferior to France in all that makes life 
worth having, where as the exiled German poet expresses it 
die kettenwunden heilen. Yet for those who dwell within the 
territory of the “grande nation” the differences which exist 
between the Roman world under one of the less bad Emperors 
and themselves are perhaps rather differences which affect the 
whole state of modern society than anything else. Imperialism 
in France and Imperialism in ancient Roms are possibly as like 
each other as the lapse of centuries will allow them to be. 

It is idle to object that the despotism of Napoleon III. is, at 
least, not a cruel despotism—that things are not so bad as they 
were when the historian could say, Lucius Piso, Pontifex, rarum 
in tanté claritudine fato obiit. Why should it be cruel? It is 
surely borne with sufficient submission. On the single occasion 
on which it became seriously alarmed it showed itself prepared for 
any atrocity. Englishmen seem not to realize that, after the 
Orsini attempt, hundreds of persons were hurried away into a 
captivity which to many must have been worse than death. 
Details of many of these cases of legalized kidnapping were given 
soon after the event in the Continental Review, a periodical which 
threw more light the state of Europe during the 
brief period of its existence than any of its contemporaries. We 
have ourselves been assured by a gentleman moving in excellent 
society in Paris, and of whose veracity we never heard a sus- 
picion, that during the Ministry of General Espinasse, a prefét 
with whom he was acquainted had said to him, “I am in despair. 
.The Government has ordered me to furnish it with a list of fifty 
persons for deportation. In my whole department I cannot find 
twenty-five who could be in the remotest way obnoxious to the 
powers that be. I have represented this to the Minister, and he 
orders me, nevertheless, to complete my list.” It may be added 
that the prefét meres his instructions, and that his was by no 
means an exceptional case. But toreturn to the present moment. 
The Government is not cruel because it is not opposed. The 
telegraph, the railway, and a hundred other improvements of 
recent years have immensely increased the preventive power 
of authority. There is no possibility of punishing men for 
treason or sedition if the police is so omnipresent as to 
check the first beginnings of resistance. Take even the case 
of the press, which so frequently draws down on itself the chas- 
tisements of power. Let no one imagine that the avertissements 
of which we hear so much are the sole engines by which it is 
controlled. The Opposition journals of any importance are per- 
petually receiving from the police private orders as to what they 
should or should not do. Ifthese are obeyed, many things may 
be overlooked which would otherwise entail a regular avertisse- 
ment. It was the as of one of these secret commands which 
was the real cause of the suppression of the Univers. Strange 
that the wretched Veuillot should have been overthrown by one 
of the few good things which he ever did! 

The great impetus which the Empire has given to the further 
centralization of government in France is one of its features 
which excites disquietude in the minds of thoughtful French- 
men. That unhappy tendency to make Paris the depositary 
of all influence which, as De Tocqueville has shown, dates 
from a period long anterior to the Revolution which is now 
called, with a rather ghastly merriment, la douairiére, goes on 
steadily increasing. In everything the central authority must 
meddle and interfere. The very leading articles of some of the 

rovincial journals would seem often to be composed in the 
Sareant of the Minister of the Interior. In the smaller towns, 
functionaries of the State compose nearly the whole of society, 
and only a few places, such as Montpellier and Toulouse, have 
anything like an intellectual life of their own. Ere long, the 
rai wy! clerks will become et of the governmental machine. 
Some little time since a brochure appeared, in which it was main- 
tained, in perfectly good faith, that the Concierges had not suffi- 
cient authority and were not sufficiently respected. It was pro- 
posed to make them employés of Government, with a kind of 
are jurisdiction over all the inmates of the house to which they 

elonged. To dn inquiry whether he saw any hope of a reaction 
from the increasing rage for centralization, one of the most 
learned and thoughtful men in France replied to us—“ I am not 
of those who think that the present régime will soon pass 
away. I see no indications of a change. ther it seems to me 
that we shall go from bad to worse till all power of self-govern- 
ment dies out amongst us. There are but two nations in Europe 
which have a political future—your own and Russia.” 

Much has been said of the passion for speculation which the 
financial policy of Louis Napoleon has introduced into France ; 


but in this matter the Emperor has, we think, been more blamed 
~tham he deserves. It is obvious that those persons who are in- 
terested in funded property are sure, as a general rule, to be 
if this be so, cw have done less 
arm than good, though any o unity for dabbling in public 
securities is sire to be | quick:¥ 


some extent by a quick-witted 


and acquisitive people. The desire to a little piece of 
land had become with the French peasant a kind of monomania. 
Hence not only had the price of the smallest plot of ground risen 
to an absurd height, but mortgages were multiplied in a way 
which it is fearful to contemplate, and great wretchedness was 
the result. The tricks which have been played in recent years 
by the French Government in its dealings with railway property’ 
it of no defence; and ot the other day the semblance of 
an expression of want of confidence amongst capitalists on the 
announcement of the Commercial Treaty was avoided by a ruse 
from which an English statesman would have shrunk ; but those 
who are peculiarly scandalized by the monetary side of Imperialism 
may comfort themselves by the reflection that the quarter of the 
Chaussée d’Antin is at least enamoured of tranquillity. Amongst 
the possible solutions of the Italian imbroglio of last summer, a 
movement in favour of peace, headed by some military com- 
mander in the pay of the magnates of the Bourse, was not 
obscurely hinted at. ni 

However this may be, it is clear that nothing can be said in 
favour of the tendency to lavish expenditure which is another 
feature of the present system. It is curious to observe how 
sharply the line is drawn between the old and the new in Parisian 
society. In the former, everything is quiet, graceful, unosten- 
tatious, with a strongly intellectual tinge. In the latter, every 
one seems to try who will be ruined most quickly. and long 
credits and “ kite-flying ” are the order of the day—* a headlong 
race, with a slashing pace, and the devil taking the hindmost.” 

There is, perhaps, no worse feature in the existing state of 
things than the material turn which it is giving to French 
thought. Not only is this bad for the present. It is far worse 
for the future, for a generation is growing up which does not 
remember a better period. As long as the men who illustrated 
the Restoration onl he July Monarchy survive, there will be no 
lack of noble examples. They will pass away, however, one after 
another; some dying in the fulness of years and honours—some 
cut off, like M. Lenormant recently, in the midst of their career. 
To those who would form an idea of the hopelessness which is 
becoming one of the characteristics of a large portion of French 
thinkers, we would recommend the perusal of Les Lettres 
d’ Everard, a book, more or less, of the Wertherian type, which 
is at t exciting some attention in Paris. The fact that the 
author has himself several of the faults which we fear to see in- 
crease amongst his countrymen, does not diminish the utility of 
the work for the purpose for which we recommend it. 

The Empire has also its Socialist aspect. In many of the 
lowest quarters of Paris portraits of the Emperor are found in 
every house—portraits which were purchased when he first 
made his appearance in France, and when his real or 
supposed _— were as much thought of as his relationship to 
the first Napoleon. The letter in which the changes in the 
French tariff were announced was cried about in the various 
— of Paris with a different commentary in each. In the 

hamps Elysées it was described exactly as what it was. In the 
Faubourg St. Antoine it became a measure exclusively in the 
interest of the working class. The words of Henry Heine when 
already near his end are very memorable—“ It is all in vain— 
the future belongs to our enemies the Communists, and Louis 
Napoleon is only their John the wy wll 

f ever the secret memoirs of the Emperor come to be written 
by one who really knows the truth, his relations with the refugees 
and the disaffected of all nations will form a curious chapter. 
Early engaged in insurrectionary movements, and acquainted 
with imprisonment and exile, he understands that strange type 
of man who says, as one of the class did to a friend of ours— 
* Ah, I know that house well; I conspired in it thirty years 
ago.” Orsini had been his associate; and there is no doubt that 
he communicated with that unfortunate man in the interval 
between his arrest and execution. Very ety one of his 
confidential agents has traversed the Abruzzi establishing relations 
with the movement party in the Kingdom of Naples, and he 
appears to have had repeated interviews with Kossuth during the 
Italian war. Even now it is asserted by those who ought to know, 
that all the wires which connect the revolutionary emigration 
with the disaffected in Hungary converge in Paris, and that an 
electric spark sent along them could at any time hurl into anni- 
hilation the obstinate and vicious prince who disgraces the 
purple of Maria Theresa. A monarch ruling with a better title, 
and with a stronger hold I sympathy at home, would, 
if he equally well underst the revolutionary mines which 
extend under the thrones of the Continent, have all his brother 
Sovereigns at his mercy. 


THE WHITWORTH CANNON. 


ti Saeee fine-gentleman who, “ but for that vile gunpowder, 
would himself have been a soldier,” could have s among 
the crowds which gathered last week on the Southport coast, his 
indisposition to a military career would no doubt have been most 
remarkably confirmed the spectacle which he would have 
been there invited to behold. He would have realized what a 
terrible affair gunpowder, when properly handled, can become. 
He would have found himself face to face with the greatest 
of a main branch of the art of homicide. .He 
ve a quiet, affable-looking trotting 
about on a ro y, or chatting pleagantly with his man 

guests, and would a shuddered to learn that an individusl 
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apparently so inoffensive could break the sixth commandment, 
seven or eight miles off, any moment he pleased, without the 
slightest exertion or inconvenience in the world. He would have 
seen the eighty-pounder fired, and have voted himself a life- 
member of the Peace Society on the spot. 

Happily, it is not always that valour is so tempered with dis- 
cretion ; and with most Englishmen, we suspect, the instinct of 
taking care of themselves is a feeble power as compared with 
that healthy spirit of destructiveness which is so especially 

tified by putting an end to other people. So far from men 

ing deterred by the additional hazard of war which the modern 
improvements in artillery must involve, itis probable that nothing 
could tend in a larger degree to render every branch of the ser- 
vice generally popular than the introduction of weapons which, 
from their beauty and effectiveness, it is a perfect luxury to use, 
and which surely and speedily repay any outlay of time and 
trouble that may be necessary for learning how to employ them 
with intelligence and skill. The present Volunteer move- 
ment would, we may hope, have taken place even though 
we had all been obliged to arm ourselves with the old 
Brown Bess; but it could only have been regarded as an 
onerous and unattractive duty. With an admirable rifle, 
it bids fair to contest with cricket the place of the favourite 
national amusement. Every fresh discovery in gunnery is there- 
fore a twofold source of strength. It not only gives additional 
force to our matériel, but it tends to improve the personnel of our 
army by offering attractions to new and superior classes of re- 
cruits. Few persons perform a more valuable service towards 
the State than the men to whose patience, vigour, and ingenuity 
such discoveries are owing ; and we most heartily congratulate Mr. 
Whitworth on having made so important a contribution towards 
the military capacities of his country, and consequently towards 
its domestic security and the dignity of its position among 
European nations. 

Considering the great importance that, throughout the world’s 
history,menhaveattached tokilling orbeing able tokill one another, 
there seems a sort of unconscious, rather stupid good-nature in 
the amiable reluctance they have shown to adopt the means of 
doing it most effectually. The properties of gunpowder, the 
theory of projectiles, the means, and appliances, and infor- 
mation were all at hand ; yet people have resolutely adhered to 
the awkward contrivances of vane times, resented every sug- 

estion of improvement as unnecessary and chimerical, and 
ove only by slow degrees and sheer necessity been driven into 
the adoption of a more artistic mode of warfare. Ever since 
Edward III. set off with “ great crakeys of war” to demolish the 
Scotch insurgents, the science of artillery practice has advanced 
with lingering steps, and sometimes has stood altogether still for 
centuries together. Scarely more than twenty years ago the 
Royal Engineers,having for experimental purposes tried for a lon 
while to hit a target of six feet wide at 350 yards, were oblige 
at last to give up the task as hopeless, and it was not till after 
the severe experience of their Algerian — that the 
French became fully convinced of the necessity of a more effective 
weapon than the old-fushioned musket. Rifles, however, became 
generally in vogue, and as one improvement in lighter arms suc- 
ceeded another, it was obvious that a corresponding progress 
must be made in artillery, if that branch of the service was not 
to become for the future almost useless. It seems to have been 
reserved for our own countrymen to achieve the greatest successes 
in this direction. Sir William Armstrong’s invention was at once 
acknowledged to have thrown all past successes into the shade, and 
now Mr. Whitworth has undoubtedly produced a weapon which 
obviates many of the inconveniences that his predecessor's in- 
volved, and which certainly seems likely to attain results hitherto 
considered beyond the range of possibility. Though the practice 
days of last week were so gusty as to be most unfavourable to 
accurate firing, and although the collateral arrangements of the 
eighty-pounder were not sufficiently complete to admit of its 
being tried at the elevation necessary for its longest range, no 
one of the adventurous sight-seers who had made their way to 
the scene of action from all parts of England—and even, in several 
instances, from the Continent—seemed in the slightest degree to 
feel that their labours had been spent in vain. Southport might 
well rise into frantic excitement as fresh visitors came flocking 
in, and train after train deposited a fresh load of expectant 
humanity. There was, it must be confessed, a poetical propriety 
in the desolateness of the surrounding region, which seemed, as 
it were, “quoted and signed” by the hand of Nature herself for 
the trial of some terrible experiment. The susceptibility of local 
patriotism has been terribly wounded, it is said, by a disparaging 
epithet which an unfeeling contemporary applied to the scenery 
of this strange coast. We should be sorry to add a needless 
pang—still we could not conscientiously recommend the vicinage 
of Southport to young ladies in search of the romantic. “A 
dreary situation waste and wide” breaks gradually upon the 
traveller as he advances toward the coast. Far away inland 
stretches a flat, moorland country, intersected with dykes and 
wide enclosures, here breaking up into sandy hillocks, here varied 
with a patch of scanty vegetation or with a black peat-stack 
standing by the side of its native bog. Presently, an naw se-| 
endless expanse of level mud breaks upon the delighted vision. 
Miles away, a tiny ridge of surf attests the actual existence of 
salt-water. A sluggish tide rolls feebly towards the shore, and 
again retires into indefinite distance. e monotony, however, 
is not entirely unbroken. Here and there some fair excursionist, 


stepping nimbly across the treacherous soil, forgets the frivolities 
of Manchester existence in the innocent pursuit of sea-anemones. 
Great flocks of sea-birds standsolemnly on the sand-heapsor stream 
in long, lazy flights from pool to pool. In the horizon, a fisherman 
may be descried, splashing, net-in-hand, through the shallows. 
The village itself wears a look of rather oppressive tranquillity, 
and must at ordinary seasons offer every opportunity for a con- 
templative existence. In one or two places an unfinished build- 
ing, with its scaffolding about it, seemed to have paused in 
indecision as to whether it should make an effort to get finished, 
or lapse at once into a picturesque ruin. A half-completed pier 
had apparently made a desperate effort to get into deep water, 
and had abandoned the attempt as hopeless. Still Southport has 
its bright side. Hither resort the weary beauties of Manchester 
and Liverpool to repair their waning charms; there is a d 
esplanade, and a Royal hotel, and local paper, with a long list of 
fashionable arrivals. A beautiful system of water-works 
atones partially for the remoteness of the ocean wave—a 
young ladies’ seminary watches over the interests of education 
—the donkey-girls are everything that is most picturesque, 
and the donkeys as abundant as heart could desire. These 
last will not remember Mr. Whitworth with any especial 
good-will. The route to the scene of action lay along two miles 
of shore, and very wearisome miles they certainly were. As 
the vehicular resources of Southport are limited, it was principally 
in certain primitive cars, drawn by a triad of donkeys, that the 
journey thither had to be accomplished. The sand was deep and 
the mud sticky, the elderly gentlemen from Manchester portly 
and ponderous, the drivers unsparingly coercive, and the poor 
donkeys apparently had a sad time of it. However, they | eed 
all with more than asinine heroism, and seemed determined to 
show, by a contrast of their own consistent obstinacy with the 
rest of the day’s performances, how far easier a matter it may be 
to make a cannon-ball fly seven miles than to persuade a donkey 
into trotting two. 

There is an end, however, to all things; and shortly after one 
o'clock the principal visitors had assembled, and soon clustered 
thick send the little group of cannon, while Mr. Whitworth 
described the principles and mechanism of his weapons, and 
forthwith proceeded to give ocular demonstration of their com- 
plete efficiency. The first thing which seemed to strike every one 
was the extreme simplicity of the invention. A few moments 
sufficed to make it intelligible to the the by-standers, and its de- 
tails are probably already familiar to most of our readers. A 
brief recapitulation of its principal characteristics may, however, 
not be superfluous. The guns are constructed of the very 
toughest and hardest iron that can possibly be made. One of the 
cannon exhibited was carefully examined after 1500 rounds had 
been fired from it, and no wearing away of its edges or other 
symptom of detriment could be discovered. There are two 
“a as to which Mr. Whitworth’s barrels differ from 
Sir William Armstrong’s. In the first place, they are not 
as his are, provided with a chamber in which the charge reposes, 
but are rifled a from breach to muzzle. The great 
advantage of this is that any amount of wamng one any length 
of projectile, can be employed ; whereas, in Sir W. Armstrong’s, 
the charge has to be invariably accommodated to the size of the 
chamber. Mr. Whitworth says that there would not be the 
least difficulty in firing a projectile half the length of the barrel, 
should occasion require it; and he actually contemplates firin 
a two-hundred pound shot out of his eighty-pound gun, when it 
is duly furnished with the carriage which is now being prepared 
for it. In the next place, ins of being fluted with a number 
of little sharp-edged grooves, the new barrel is a simple hexa- 

on, with its sides made perfectly smooth, so as to offer the 
east ible resistance to a body passing over their surface, 
and thus obviating the dangers which might otherwise result 
from so considerable a pitch of rifling as that which Mr. Whit- 
worth employs. The pitch of rifling in the three-pounder is 
one inch in forty; and thus the one makes one and a-half 
revolutions before leaving the el, and the most intense 
rotatory motion, and consequently the greatest accuracy of flight, 
are thus obtained. Notwithstanding this violent twist in the 
barrel, which some people have imagined must lead to frequent 
explosions, Mr. Whitworth has contrived that there shall be 
extremely little friction. This is managed by the projectile 
fitting the barrel, and being allowed to slip over its surfaces, 
instead of being made slightly larger than the barrel, and being 
thus forced to cut into its edges. In the Armstrong gun, the 
projectile, in forcing its way out, drives its leaden coating into 
the grooves of the barrel. In the Whitworth gun, the projectile 

lides over the surfaces of the barrel, and passes out with a ve 
inconsiderable degree of resistance. The form of projectile 
which is found to answer best, and with which the great distances 
have been accomplished, is an oblong conical bolt, rifled so as to 
fit the barrel. In the three-pounder it is about nine inches long ; 
and in shape is like a little cucumber with one of its round en 
cut off six spiral slices cut longitudinally in its rind—these 
being of course for the purpose of fitting the hexagonal bore. 
The length of the projectile, however, is not an essential point, 
and so long as its rifle exactly fits the barrel through which it is 
to pass, it may be longer or shorter, or a perfect sphere, as con- 
venience or fancy may suggest. When the gun is to be loaded, 
the breech of the cannon screws off, and the bolt is pushed into 
the barrel. At its back is placed a tin cartridge similarly rifled, 
and so arranged as to protrude slightly from the barrel, till the 
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cannon’s breech is again screwed on; so that, when the gun is 
fastened up, the cartridge lines that part of it at which its breech 
and body join, and prevent the possibility of the slightest 
escape of air or powder through any interstice that might 
be occasioned by an imperfect fitting of the screw. It has 
also the advantage of confining the powder at the moment 
of explosion, and so saving the gun’s metal from the full strain 
of pressure to which it must otherwise be exposed. But the 
cartridge has still a further use. At the end where it touches the 
projectile, it is furnished with a little lump of lubricating matter, 
which is dispersed by the explosion over the interior of the 
barrel, and cleans it for the next discharge, besides effectually 
preventing the least windage. Two hundred rounds can be fired 
without the barrel fouling ; and the great inconvenience of having 
to sponge out the barrel after every shot, and of being obliged 
to carry water with the gun for this purpose, is altogether 
avoided. In action, where time is everything, the gain would be 
enormous ; and owing to this, and to the simplicity of its other 
details, the guns could no doubt easily be fired two or three 
times in a minute, and their execution must necessarily prove 
immense. Each of them is fitted with the necessary screws for 
shifting their aim, and a few turns of a handle bring them in- 
stantaneously to bear upon any given point with the utmost 
nicety, the whole being easily within the management of a single 
man. This of course would not be the case with the eighty- 
pounder, though, when it is supplied with its proper carriage, 
there seems no reason why it should not be manipulated with 
almost equal facility. 

What the full capabilities of the eighty-pounder may be—how 
far it will shoot, and how much it will shoot through—we as yet 
know only by conjecture. Mr. Whitworth looks forward with 
the greatest confidence to the impending experiments at Sheer- 
ness, and expects to be able to pierce and shatter the stoutest 
iron plates at six hundred yards distance. On Wednesday and 
Thursday week, however, the eighty-pounder, at very low eleva- 
tion, performed in a manner at which all competent judges 
acknowledged their astonishment. Four shots were fired at 
ten degrees of elevation, and with a ninety pound bolt. The best 
of these was 4500 yards in range, and no one of the four was 
more than ten yards in lateral deviation from any of the rest. 
The next day it was fired at seven degrees of elevation, and it 
ranged between 3500 and 3480 yards, throwing every shot 
within one and a half yards of the same line of fire. The three- 
pounder, which looks more like an elegant telescope than a 
deadly instrument of destruction, was fired first at three degrees 
of elevation, and its shot then fell somewhat short of a mile, 
varying from 1600 to 1500 yards, but in no instance deviating 
more than two yards from the true line of fire. Two shots out 
of nine actually fell on the line, and five only half a yard on one 
side. When the three-pounder was raised to twenty degrees 
of elevation, its range was about 6600 yards; and out of twelve 
shots so fired, two sets of three fell precisely on two parallel lines, 
each within six feet of one another. The experiments with the 
twelve-pounder were equally remarkable. At twenty degrees of 
elevation, it ranged from 6818 to 6339 yards; at five degrees of 
elevation, it averaged 2300, and threw all its shot within two 
and a half yards of the true line of fire. On Thursday, at five 
degrees of elevation, it carried rather over two thousand yards 
with astonishingly small lateral deviations; at ten degrees, 
its range was increased to nearly four thousand yards; and the 
three-pounder, at the same elevation, did very nearly as well, 
both as to length of range and smallness of lateral deviation. 


Perhaps the most beautiful part of the performance-was that 
in which Mr. Whitworth showed how capitally his bolts could 
be made to richochette. The spectators were ranged on the 
sandy ridges about a hundred yards from the shore. More than a 
mile and a half away might be descried a little group gathered 
around the guns; presently came a flash, then an interval of a 
few seconds, then the rumble of the report, and almost at the 
same time the sand in front was ploughed up and dashed away 
right and left, and the bolt might be heard rushing high over- 
head with a sort of wild scream, and presently marking the spot 
of its final fall by a tiny splash in the far distance. The evening 
on Wednesday was exquisitely fine, and the air so clear that the 
whistle of the little three-pounder, which was being fired at long 
ranges, seemed really to ring all along the horizon ; and the lon 
reverberations of each discharge died slowly away as the wearie 
spectators wandered homewards across the sands, now and then 
stopping to look upon the strange scene they were leaving behind 
them, doubtless congratulating themselves on the genius of their 
countryman and on the military capacities of a nation in which 
such designs could be conceived and elaborated. 


PARTY WARFARE IN THE SPIRIT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


ITH all his talents, and industry, and ambition, Mr. 

Disraeli fails more and more conspicuously at every suc- 
cessive trial to gain the confidence of men of business by his 
expositions of financial | pre be Some of his proposals may have 
been wise, and some of them may have been popular, but the 
general result of all his efforts is that people in the City calculate 
that his party cannot possibly retain office long enough, nor 
command sufficient power, to give him the opportunity to do 
much mischief. But if Mr. Disraeli’s financial schemes and 
speeches are destined always to be the foil which sets off the 


achievements of his great rival, it is some consolation to 
his admirers to know that he comprehends the spirit of 
the Constitution. He does not forget the existence of the 
English nation or the obligations of — duty ; and being 
vividly conscious of that duty, he is enabled to clear up a confusion 
which he has observed in the minds of men as to what are called 
party questions. Party, as Mr. Disraeli has often said, is a grand 
and noble thing. Only a small minority of members of Parlia- 
ment can aspire to be Ministers of State, but many can try to 
speak, and some will obtain listeners, while it is open to all to 
form opinions and to give effect to them by voting with the party 
to which they happen to 

It may, perhaps, be objected to this development of the spirit 
of the Constitution that members are sometimes forced to suppress 
the opinions which they have formed in order to enjoy the pri- 
vilege of voting with a great my, But, leaving this difficulty 
out of view, we feel that Mr. Disraeli’s recognition of the 
existence of the English nation and of the calls of public duty 
fails to supply any intelligible principle by which to judge either 
of the financial scheme discussed last week in the House of Com- 
mons, or of the conduct of Mr. Disraeli and his friends in refe- 
rence to that proposal. He tells us that his party will not form 
combinations and cabals to defeat the Government, and we 
knew before that they would decline to enter into a coalition. 
Mr. Disraeli protests so much that he will soon have expended 
all the words which can be found in the English language appli- 
cable to the acts which are forbidden by public duty. There is 
to be neither a coalition, nor a combination, nor a cabal, against 
Ministers—at least not until Mr. Disraeli and his friends think 
“that the general conduct of the Government is pee. and 
that they have the means and opportunity of rectifying it ;” or, in 
other words, not until a coalition, or a combination, or a cabal 
can be attempted with some prospect of success. In the 
meantime, a great party will come forward to assert distinct 
principles, and to advocate an intelligible course, and it is the 
duty, the noblest duty, of members of the House of Commons 
to fulfil this task. Henceforth we hope there will be no 
confusion in the minds of men about party and its obliga- 
tions. A magnanimous Opposition is to abstain from combinations, 
unless there be a small party or section with which it can 
combine ; and in the meantime it will assert its principles—or, in 

lainer terms, it will vote against the Government—contenting 
itself with the character of a formidable minority until it can 
exchange it for that of a majority triumphant through a combi- 
nation to which duty called no less than opportunity invited. 

If our own meditations upon the existence of the English 
nation had taken the above form, we might have hesitated to place 
them before our readers, on the ground that they had no par- 
ticular application to any subject that now engages the minds of 
men. The doctrine that it is the business of the Opposition to 
oppose could only be taken up as matter for an article by a 
journalist at the very depth of the recess and in the hopeless 
failure of his own invention. But Mr. Disraeli chooses for his 
dissertation on the spirit of the Constitution the last hour of a 
three nights’ debate on “a question of policy, financial, com- 
mercial, and diplomatic,” which branched into so many issues 
that he himself expressed, a few nights before, his fears that no 
adequate opportunity would be allowed to discuss them all. He 
assured the House very earnestly that it was an arduous under- 
taking to attempt government by a minority. .The House would 
readily believe this statement, and also that Mr. Disraeli would 
do his best to swell his minority into a majority—in other words, 
that he would endeavour, whenever a chance seemed open to 
him, to embarrass and subvert the Government. He will not 
attack unless he desires to exercise his forces, or bélieves that 
there is some hope of victory. He will inculcate upon his hearers 
a clear conception of the Constitution, and he has a regard for 
his own nervous system. It is a grand thing to be the head of a 
party, and a grand thing also to be the tail of it. It is a high 
privilege to vote with one’s party, and “such is the course which 
we are now about to take” as regards the Commercial Treaty 
and the Budget. 

But it would be unjust to Mr. Disraeli to represent that his 
reasons for challenging the defeat which he last week sustained 
were derived solely from his contemplation of the existence of 
the English nation. Is he now to forget that there was formed 
in 1853 a Government which, from the hour it took office, excited 
his most virulent hostility ? In spite of all thathe has said and done, 
the people of England retain a favourable recollection of the 
Budget produced by that Government in 1853 ; and there has 
appeared throughout the country a disposition to regret the 
interruption, by war and rumours of war, of the schemes of 
financial reform inaugurated by that Budget, and to regard the 
Budget of 1860 as an attempt to advance further in the hopeful 
ae which was opened in 1853. Such, we say, has been the 
eeling widely prevalent, and it accounts for the large majority 
which has declared its approval of Mr. Gladstone’s present plan. 
Mr. Disraeli said, with truth, that people had been asked to 
pay the Budget of 1860 in consideration of the merits of 
the Budget of 1853, and he might now add, that support was given 
upon this very ground. It was in vain that Mr. Disraeli 
urged that the Budget of 1853 had failed in what he called 
its four great features. True it is that that Budget was 
framed upon the supposition that the times which should 
follow it would resemble the times which went before, whereas 
they have been widely different. Tiue it is that the Ministers 
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who produced that Budget clung somewhat too fondly to their 
dreams of peace and financial improvement on the eve of a 
costly war. But Mr. Disraeli’s hatred of the Government by 
which he and his friends were supplanted is so vehement, that 
it hurries him far beyond that ons een and caution which are 
necessary to the success of an attack for which there really does 
exist some ground. He told the House that Mr. Gladstone 
brought forward his Budget of 1853, “with all those arrange- 
ments which only a state of continuous peace could justify,” 
while, at the very time of making his proposals he must have 
been aware “that Europe was on the eve of a great convulsion.” 
Here, then, was a charge which might affect his rival’s reputa- 
tion. It might be plausibly pretended that he was blind to the 
signs of impending war. But Mr. Disraeli’s fierce hostility im- 
pelled him to add another charge—that that rival and his party 
in the Cabinet thwarted measures suggested by the party headed 
by Lord Palmerston which would have rendered the war im- 
possible. Lord Aberdeen’s blindness failed in 1853 to perceive 

t war was certain. Lord Aberdeen’s obstinacy forbade, in 
1854, the steps which might otherwise have been taken to avert 
this inevitable war. It is thus that Mr. Disraeli argues, but he 
will find the “logic of facts” too strong both for his resent- 
ment and his ingenuity. It may have been that Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government clung tenaciously to the shadow of a hope of 
peace even when there was no real hope left. The world has 
seen in its rulers so little of a pacific disposition that it can 
scarcely afford to pass any severe censure upon the rare fault—if 
it be a fault—of reluctance to draw the sword. And, after all, 
is it certain that a difference inthe composition of the English 
Ministry would have deterred Russia from attempting to give 
effect to her long- cherished plan? Mr. Disraeli has made a 
character in one of his political novels say that “revolutions are 
not to be evaded.” He had here a glimpse of a principle which 
5 have taught him that such a war as that between Turkey 
and Russia was not likely to depend for its kindling or extinction 
on the degree of weight possessed by the hated Peelites in the 
deliberations of the English Cabinet. 

It may well be, as Mr. Disraeli says, that other qualities 
besides a knowledge of political economy are needed for the 
eee of a nation in the times to which we are approaching. 

t would be blindness and folly to assert that all a statesman has 
to do at this moment is to simplify the tariff. But just as it 
was found in the Russian war that the country could make 
greater efforts because of the enlarged trade which grew out of 
the wise commercial policy of the preceding peace, even so now, 
if war should again Soon out, it will prove a lighter burden, 
because the national vigour has been enhanced by the financial 
measures of the present year. It is to be hoped that the Com- 
mercial Treaty will render war less probable, and, if war comes, 
that the Budget will make it more endurable. This, at least, is 
the justification offered by Ministers for their policy. Mr. Dis- 
raeli, on the other hand, admits that a Commercial Treaty with 
France may be a wise measure, but he insists that the Treaty 
ought to have been kept secret fora year. This single sentence 
is enough to ruin for ever Mr. Disraeli’s reputation as a states- 
man, as a financier, and as a man of business. Can he be so 
utterly insensible to all the experience of political life as not 
to know that he is propounding an extravagant absurdity ? 
Mr. Disraeli may rely upon it, that if ever his country should 
again be threatened with the prospect of having him to preside 
over its finances, the nervousness of the Funds will show that 
his speech on the Budget of the present year has not ceased to 
astonish and confound the understandings of commercial men. 


THE HOP-GROWERS AND THE BUDGET. 


ad Yo faemnen who are called growers of hops” have been hit 

somewhat hard by the Budget, and being an “ alarmed 
and timorous,” and withal “ sovereign interest” have cried out 
accordingly. This very natural proceeding has exposed them 
to considerable raillery on the part of the cerevisium consumere 
nati, in which we fear that our obtuseness does not permit us 
to join. Most unquestionably there are fifty-two counties in 
England and Wales, thirty-three in Scotland, and thirty-two 
in Ireland, out of which only four—viz., Kent, Sussex, Wor- 
cestershire, and Herefordshire, and a part of Surrey, are, to 
any considerable extent, engaged in the hop cultivation; and 
so what is death to them, as the frogs remarked to the dancing 
donkey, is fun to the residue. Still the corpus vile of only four 
counties, containing many hundred thousand inhabitants, is not 
wholly below the attention of this philanthropic age. In spite 
of the folks who are in fear of ruin and starvation being “ an 
alarmed and timorous interest,” they may at worst claim the 
sympathy so often accorded to persons and things on the 
x hw score of their misfortunes. Hops, it must be remembered, 
are the second raw ingredient in a manufacture, and can never 
be marketable in excess of the first ingredient—malt—itself 
a manufacture; the relative proportion of hops to malt being so 
inconsiderable as, in their utmost fluctuations, to have hardly 
a nominal influence on the price of the pot of beer. At the same 
time, the area over which the hop cultivation spreads is suffi- 
ciently extensive, not only to have created classes of the population, 
from the highest to the lowest, depending, generation after gene- 
ration, for their subsistence upon the various incidents of their 
growth and preparation, but also in the hop country itself to 


have created a_ secondary cultivation—that of the liar 
underwood suited for hop-poles—as important in its incidents as 
that of the hops themselves. 

But here the disturbing influence comes in. This culture of 
hops, necessarily limited as it is, has been pounced upon by the 
Government as a ——— source of revenue, upon the intel- 
ligible principle of heaping the heaviest burden on the weakest 
beast. Harley first ordered the hop-growers to “stand and 
deliver ;” Pitt nearly doubled the black mail; and a third 

at man, Sir Francis Baring, added five per cent., thus 

ringing the whole up to 19s. 7d. per cwt. Thus was esta- 
blished for hops, in that eminently enlightened financial age, 
the reign of Queen Anne, the principle of anti-free-trade 
in an article of home cultivation, by the imposition of excise u 
the staple growth of a county into which the metropolis 
since strayed. We need hardly observe that, besides the 
solid loss of income which “those who are called growers of 
hops” sustain by this exceptional tax, they enjoy the additional 
gratification of having absolutely to pay the highest ratio when 
their contingent prices, which depend upon the abundant growth, 
are at the lowest. At this instant, the “alarmed and timorous 
interest” is suffering from, and the excise battening upon, the ex- 
traordinary consecutive fertility of the five last seasons, during 
which the =_ measured according to immemorial usage by 
the “old duty” (i.e. Queen Anne’s) of 1d. per lb., shot 
up from 47,369/7. in 1854 to 398,635/. in 1855. ere was ob- 
viously but one course open in order to save the home growth, 
and also to swell the revenue—that of meeting one anomaly by 
another, and imposing a customs duty for the protection of the 
excise-pressed home production. This customs duty used, after 
various changes, to stand at nearly 9l., but Sir Robert Peel 
reduced it, by two gradations, to 2/. 5s., at which rate it is now 
levied. This enables Belgium, to a certain extent, and still 
more Bavaria, to find a market among the English brewers, 
who employ Bavarian hops for certain fine qualities of beer, at an 
outlay to themselves the difference of which would never come 
back to the publican, and still less to the “ thirsty soul,” even if 
that customs duty were to be replaced by a bonus to the same 
amount. 

Mr. Gladstone, dreaming of “ high ideals,” and in furtherance 
of “‘a great national measure,” proposes to take a large slice 
off the foreign and a little slice off the home tax, and to exchange 
the 19s. 7." excise and 2/. 5s. customs duty for a charge of 14s. 
levied equai ¥ on the two growths; and he snubs Sir John Paking- 
ton for not falling into ecstasies at the proposition. Of course, 
the same figure fits both interests about as much as the slop-made 
coat fits the entire regiment. What could be fairer than 14s. on 
Kent and Sussex (not to talk of Worcestershire) and 14s. on 
Bavaria? Is not this virtually Free-trade, with just a formal 
relic of the old Protection system left behind to teach “those who 
are called growers of hops” their present happiness by the recol- 
lection of their older privileges—a sort of Feast of Tabernacles to 
keep alive their wanderings in the wilderness of Protection? So 
argues the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and so we would aiso 
argue if we were dressing up a case to suit his Budget. But the 
“alarmed and timorous interest” has another tale to tell, and 
says that Mr. Gladstone's proposition is the exact contradiction 
of Free-trade without conferring any of the benefits supposed to 
arise from Protection. The foreign middleman—who, by the 
way, is many times an English a his duty when 
it suits him to do so, that is, when he finds the purchaser, 
and until he finds his market his account with our exchequer is o. 
His hops are warehoused at Hamburg or bonded in England. 
When the market opens for him, they are transported or taken 
out of bond, and the duty is merely a pro rata deduction from 
the price received. He himself, being a middleman, has pur- 
chased the hops from the Belgian or Bavarian farmer duty free ; 
for those countries do not revel in the luxuries of an excise, and 
their cultivators pick and dry their hops as it suits their own 
convenience. ‘All these favourable circumstances are absolutely 
reversed in England. Here the farmer picks his hops with the 
terror of the excise before him—the hops as soon as picked must 
by law be-moved to the “ oast-house,” where they are dried and 

acked. This process is espiond (there is no English word for 
it) by the “hop assistant,” a species of harvest insect peculiar, 
like the lady-bird, to hop districts—a temporary exciseman, useful 
to the whipper-in as a sop to “ good” Kent and Sussex members 
and their dninterested canvassers. The “pockets” in which the 
hops are packed must be of a certain dimension—the stamp upon 
them must show the county and parish from which they come. 
The duty isa debt against the grower — the weight grown, 
irrespective both of the intrinsic quality of the hops and of his 
market, which he often may be unable to find for years, during 
which time their value rapidly deteriorates; and it is therefore 
proportionally the heavier when the breadth of the growth has 

ulled down (as of late years) the average price, and doubly the 

eaviest in the case of those hops whose inferior quality keeps 
them at the bottom of the actual market. The Inland Revenue 
has of late been obliged to take precautions against a practice the 
existence of which is the best proof of the hardship of the impost. 
The duty is returned on exported hops; and actually, in numerous 
instances, the long-unsold hops have been entered for export 
merely to get back the duty, and have then been thrown into the 
Channel. ee must not be forgotten that this occasional growth in 
excess of the market arises out of causes which are not in the 
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planter’s power, and which do not manifest themselves till late in 
the season, when the canvass for hop-assistantships is already rife. 

A very baby may see that there can be no parity and no 

uality between a duty of 14s., of which the middleman vendor 
himself holds the strings, and one of the same figure forcibly 
levied from the grower upon a principle which creates a relative 
scale directly op is own commercial chances. Under the 
old system, a palliative had, by the leniency of successive Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, grown up to mitigate the stringency of 
the Excise—the system of “hop credits.” These were customarily 
six months for one and twelve months for the other half crop, 
and, in exceptional seasons, were further a In favour of 
the principle of these credits not a word can said. But, in 
extenuation of the system, it must not be forgotten that they 
were mitigations of a tax exce tionally and peculiarly hard and 
unjust. The extinction of am credits is, no doubt, a worth 
achievement for a bold financier to set before himself. But this 
extinction should be done gradually—at the time when, and in 
the way in which, it is least oppressive to those interests which 
have justifiably arranged their transactions, agricultural and com- 
mercial, and made their investments on the faith of its con- 
tinuance. What are we to say toa Minister who, in pursuit of 
“ high ideals,” chooses the moment when a precipitate reduction 
of the customs duty to a mere nominal sum concurs with a series 
of abnormally low home prices, and therefore of painfully heavy 
eredits, to call in, roughly and unmercifully, these moneys, 
which, as has been truly said, are of the nature of capital belong- 
ing tothe fepe rather than of deferred revenue appertaining to 
the State 

We have, out of regard to our limits, been compelled to view 
the matter in its naked aspect. But every accessory incident 
renders the case of the hop-grower more hard. If the crop were 
a cheap one to cultivate, or if the hop plant were an annual, his 
resources would be more elastic. But the hop happens to be a 
perennial creeper, which is only cut down to the root each year, 
and which takes some years to get into full bearing. Its cultiva- 
tion, moreover, is most expensive—as from other causes, so from the 
amount of manure which the “ garden” requires to keep it in heart, 
and the care which it demands to keep it clear from weeds, and also 
from the rapidity with which the siching must be executed in face 
of the impatient “assistant.” Twenty-four pounds has been cal- 
culated as the average price of the cultivation of an acre of hops, 
while in the very worst years, from the nature of the growth, 
there is very little saving on this head. The crop is always un- 
certain, the drain of cost continuous. Besides, every hop garden 
i: its growth of underwood to supply the poles, and that 
is also a perennial, and by no means a cheap crop, or one which 
does not require much carefulness and knowledge. It is possible 
that, in face of these statements, some enthusiastic “ high- 
idealist” will be tempted to say that hops would be a good 
riddance altogether, and that, if Mr. Gladstone’s Budget succeeds 
in extirpating the plant out of England, he will have been a 
national benefactor. This system of magnificent government 
has the merit of most respectable antiquity in its favour. The 
monarchs of Assyria thoroughly understood it both in theory 
and in practice. But if it were to be applied to Kent and 
to Sussex we fancy that the rate-payers of those counties 
would raise a screech, compared with which the complaints of 
*‘those who are called growers of hops” are a gentle song. It 
would not only be that the squires, the clergy, the farmers, 
and the tradespeople of the hop-growing districts would be 
ruined at one blow ; but the peasantry—a peasantry peculiarly 
well off, even when their employers are “hard up,” from the 
high wages which they earn in the hop-gardens during the open 
months of the year, and their constant employment in the wood- 
lands during winter, and therefore of course numerous in propor- 
tion to the population of other counties—would be at once 
reduced to a state of destitution somewhat resembling that which 
prevailed in Skibbereen during 1848. If it is worth while to 
carry out this reform for the benefit of Bavaria, by all means let 
it be done boldly and wholly—let it be told to the hop-grower 
and to the owner of woodland, to the nt, and the peasant’s 
wife and child, that their source of livelihood is henceforward 
penal and prohibited. But let them not be killed in the dark, 
with soft words if they are scared and silent, and sneers if they 
represent their disaster—for the sake of rounding off an ingenious 
Budget, and of introducing a merely arithmetical uniformity at 
the expense alike of economical science and the prosperity of 
large and innocent districts. 

We are not anxious to follow out this intricate episode of 
finance into further by-ways, having said enough to show that 
the hop question is not one of those matters which can be settled 
by a single scratch of the pen. That the hop-duty—home and 
foreign—can permanently stand where it does, we should be the 
last to assert. But the alteration—screwing up or letting down 
—may be made in many ways; and with all our admiration 
for Mr. Gladstone’s abilities, we are constrained to say that he 
has selected the most unfortunate one. He had his choice of 
bold free-trade or bold protection ; he could back black or white ; 
he has in preference produced a mulatto, which neither side will 
recognise as its blood-kin. Supposing, as we must do, that, in 
the long run, the hop-growers could not assign any sufficient 
reason why they should not be subjected, like all other cultiva- 
tors, to the chances of a free market, let that free market, when 
it comes, be impartial, retrospectively no less than prospectively. 
That is to say, so soon as our ports and markets are unlocked to 


the bonded or the foreign-warehoused hops, then let the home- 
grown crops stand excused of their still owing credits—let the 
hop-assistant cease to haunt the oast-house, and Somerset House 
shut its door to the frequent deputations from Kent and Sussex. 
But supposing the state of the national purse forbids this revo- 
lution, in the interim let a measure of equal justice be extended 
to the home-grower by the creation of some system of inland 
bonding. We are well aware that red-tapists at Somerset 
House shake their heads at such a pro It would be 
“troublesome,” it would be “ expensive ;” finally—a conclusive 
argument—it would be “impossible.” Of course it would givea 
little trouble to the officials, as do most processes of just and 
necessary reform. But that it would give, in the case of hops, a 
less amount of trouble than in that of almost any other product, 
may be inferred from a single fact, that very nearly all the hops 
sold are consigned to certain agents—“ the hop factors’”—who 
sell them on behalf of the growers to the “ hop merchants,” 
and that the warehouses of these hop factors are in South- 
wark; so that actually the bonding warehouses for hops 
exist, and exist in London itself. It is not our business to 
make the details of the proposed system easy and pleasant for 
the Government—we simply state a notorious fact. And when- 
ever protection must be made away with, let the Minister at 
least show it the mercy of a painless and honourable death. Let 
the axe do the work, and dispense with the drawing,embowelling, 
and quartering. If our present financial condition does not 
admit of Free-trade, let the change be postponed to a time when 
it can be made during a financial calm, and under conditions 
equitable to the hop-districts on one side and to the revenue on 
the other. We have always said that we cannot absolutely de- 
fend the credit system, at the same time we have bog figures 
to show that it grew up out of areal difficulty. t this pri- 
vilegium then be abolished gradually and upon principles of 
equity, and not by one sudden swoop, nor upon the avowed 
urpose of making one year pay for its successor, and particu- 
arly out of the capital which has been bond fide invested with 
an idea to ulterior returns. But, above all things, let the gradual 
extinction both of customs and of excise be made with an intelli- 
gent perception of the nature of each impost, and not upon the 
Laputan principle of equal figures making eqaal burdens. The 
hop excise—the one only tax (apart from chicory) on the fruit of 
the soil—is a confessed and indefensible anomaly which only lingers 
on because its extinction would make an ugly void in Ways and 
Means. Its burdensomeness is aggravated, as we have observed, 
by the non-existence of any system of inland bonding, though that 
bonding may, in the particular case of hops, be easily introduced. 
Either then introduce, if only for the present, that bonding 
system, or else, so long as you allow the hop excise—that most 
vexatious and extreme negation of free-trade, a tax upon the 
fruits of the soil between London and the metropolitan counties 
—counterbalance that anomaly by the allopathic administra- 
tion of a higher customs duty on that article of luxury, the 
foreign hop. 

e know that our advice will be unpalatable enough to doe- 
trinaire budget-makers end heroic financiers, who know so 
well how to point out the “ way of salvation” to “ those who are 
called growers of hops.” But it may turn out that the success 
of a coup which'is not protection, nor yet reciprocity, and, least of 
all, free-trade, may be dearly bought by the ruin of large dis- 
tricts, although inhabited by “ an alarmed and timorous interest,” 
and the lasting discontent of those whose bread depends upon 
the most uncertain and the most unfairly treated of all the pro- 
ductions of the English soil. 


ARMY EXPENSES. 


jie philosophical historian has often found a favourite study 
in examining the’ character of a nationas displayed in its 
military institutions. The aristocratic or democratic tendencies 
of different countries have been traced in the nature of the 
forces forming the strength of their armies, and even of the 
ae borne by their soldiers. Perhaps some future Gibbon 
or Hume may do for us what we have done for former genera- 
tions, and may discover, in the different phases through which our 
military institutions have passed, a gradual progress in our 
political history. There are certainly few wenenaee pastes of the 
growing force of public opinion in this country than the changes 
which have taken place in the feeling display: 
Thirty years ago, our soldiers were a caste by themselves, with 
whom the nation at large had little or no sympathy. They were 
regarded as an imposing force, kept up more for purposes of 
precaution against internal commotions than of protection 
against foreign foes. As such, popular feeling could scarcely 
be enlisted in their favour, and the consequence was that the 
army was left pretty much to take care of itself. And if English- 
men ——s ittle with their — in those days, they cer- 
tainly understood it less. A great gulf, beyond which no man 
could pass, separated the civilian from the soldier; and the 
military authorities enjoyed supreme control over military 
matters. A member of Parliament who at that time had pre- 
sumed to ask a disagreeable question about the administration of 
the army, or to question any act of the Horse Guards, would 
have been severely snubbed for his impertinent interference. 
But as the press assumed more im ce, the force of public 
opinion began to make itself felt, and civilians by — as- 
sumed the right of criticising military abuses. Even the Great 
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Duke himself, who, with all his greatness, was certainly not free 
from professional prejudices, was obliged to yield to the pressure. 
It was, however, principally the Crimean war which excited 
throughout the country a universal interest in military ques- 
tions, and called attention to the necessity for civilian inter- 
ference in the administration of the army. It is not in human 
nature for any body of men to undertake the disagreeable task 
of reforming itself without the spynention of force from without ; 
and the army was not more likely to impose the unpleasant duty 
upon itself than the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge or the 

orporation of London. External pressure, however, has been 
brought to bear upon it; and at the present day, when every 
one of us is a volunteer, when we are all familiar with the goose- 
step, and have some acquaintance with the manual and platoon, 
the public is not likely to forego the right which it has acquired 
of expressing its opinions upon military Lagi: or 

If there is one principle more generally insisted upon than 
another with regard to the army at the present day, it is that 
the service is to be looked upon as a real profession, and not as a 
mere pastime. Our soldiers are taught to shoot on scientific 
principles, our officers are expected to exhibit an acquaintance 
with their duties, and our staff appointments are only to be 
attained by special qualifications. The whole British army has 
been transformed into one vast school of military instruction. 
Tent-life, formerly regarded as a mythical mode of existence, 
has become an actual and terrible reality, and even the gorgeous 
Lifeguardsman is no longer left to the quiet enjoyment of 
London and Windsor. But, with the deed duties of the army, 
a change has taken place in the class of those who enter its 
ranks. The rich men who formerly selected it as a means of 
amusement are scared away by the thoughts of examinations, 
camp life, dusty field-days at Aldershot, and hard campaigning 
in India. We had, however, in former days, trusted to the 
officering of the army entirely from the wealthier classes. In 
fact, it has continually been urged in favour of the purchase 
system that it saved money to the public at the expense of the 
pockets of individuals; and a profession, the whole spirit of 
which was adapted only to the idea that men of fortune would 
always be found willing to adopt it, could not be expected to 
prove attractive to men of moderate means, who had been 
taught to look upon it as a career effectually barred to them. 
This has been especially the case with the cavalry, in which 
branch of the service—partly from the influence of fashion 
and tradition, partly from the necessary expenses to which 
the cavalry officer has hitherto been exposed—it has been impos- 
sible for any man to live without considerable private means. 
The consequence is that, now that rich men will not accept 
cavalry commissions, while poor men have been unable to do so, 
the service has gradually become more and more destitute of 
officers. The evil had assumed such a magnitude that an attempt 
to remedy it became absolutely necessary. 

An order, issued from the Horse-Guards last week, made two 
important alterations in the expenses to which cavalry officers 
are liable. By one of its provisions, the price of commissions in 
the cavalry is reduced to the scale which has hitherto regulated 
those of the infantry, while by another, officers are relieved from 
the necessity of buying expensive chargers, and will be allowed 
for the future to select horses from the ranks of their regiments, 
paying for them only the comparatively small price at which 
they are purchased A Government. The latter provision, if 
honestly carried out, will, we conceive, be by no means an 
unimportant boon. Hitherto one considerable item in the 
expenses of a cavalry officer has been the cost of providing 
valuable chargers, liable not only to eculiar risk from accident, 
but to the still more probable risk of rejection at the fancy of a 
capricious superior. Many an indignant father has ere now 
anathematized the day when he allowed his fond offspring to 
accept the long-coveted cornetcy, as successive demands were 
made upon his purse for the purchase of horses; and many a 
young cornet, as he searched the dealers’ stables in vain for a 
charger to suit the whimsical fancy of his colonel, has turned 
away in despair at the mention of curbs and spavins, and uttered 
an inward prayer for the annihilation of the whole equine race. 
It is not impossible that there may be some opposition to the 
execution of this order, and it is to be feared that attempts will 
be made to dissuade young officers from taking advantage of its 
intentions ; but it may be remembered that commanding officers 
of regiments have once already, within the last six months, called 
down upon themselves a severe reprimand from the Duke of 
Cambridge, and they may perhaps be unwilling to repeat the 
experiment of a factious opposition to his orders. 

ut the most important provision of the new order. and the one 
which will attract most public attention, is that referring to the 
reduction of the price of cavalry commissions. It is true that 
this reduction applies only to the authorized, or “ regulation” 
coe. and that it is in the sums illicitly given, over and above 
ese authorized prices, that the main source of expense, as 
indeed the chief evil, of the purchase system lies. But it is pos- 
sible that the reduction now announced may have an indirect 
effect even upon the illicit prices. They certainly will not be 
entirely abolished, but they will probably be considerably 
diminished, and may possibly in time, like the regulation prices, 
assitnilate themselves to the infantry scale. The general ten- 
dency of the provisions of the order is to cheapen the cavalry 
service, and thus attract to it a poorer class of men; and if this 


object should be effected, those who for the future enter the 


service will scarcely have either the means or the will to give high 

rices. The present general belief that some reform will before 
ong be applied to the purchase-system, by the force of public 
opinion if not by concession from the military authorities, 
will also increase the indisposition to risk, on the purchase of 
promotion, large sums which it may prove impossible afterwards 
to recover. In fact, this feeling of uncertainty with regard to 
the future of the purchase system has of late years, in common 
with other causes, affected the prices paid for promotion, 
which are certainly not so extravagant as they once were; 
arfd the suspicion is greatly gaining ground that the system 
itself is tottering. Sir De Evans has proclaimed a crusade 
me it; and so manifest are its abuses, while its Ty 

vantages are not easily recognised by the exoteric, that 

may probably count upon a large amount of support from public 
opinion. In the doubt which at present prevails, parents 
liberal uncles will become more chary in the sums they expend 
upon their sons’ or nephews’ advancement. It may be thought 
that more direct and effective steps should be taken to stop the 
illegal traffic in commissions. The machinery of the law pro- 
vides a cone A which may be at once applied. But it 
must be seen that there would be great injustice in suddenly 
reviving a law which has for many years been allowed to 
lie in abeyance, and in exacting its penalties against an offence 
the commission of which has certainly been sanctioned by com- 
mon usage, if not tacitly permitted by those whose invidious 
duty it would be, at this late hour, to wield the sword of justice. 
Instead of a violent cure, milder preventive measures may 
perhaps be successfully tried. If the present measure suc- 
ceed in diminishing the evils of the purchase system so 
far as the cavalry is concerned, it will have touched the 
great stronghold of the abuse. It is certainly an experi- 
ment; but eve: if it fail, much harm cannot be done, for the 
greater cost of cavalry over infantry commissions can hardly be 
justified on any grounds, either of political economy or of com- 
mon sense. 

It is probable that, among some classes in the army, the recent 
order will be viewed with considerable disfavour. Cavalry 
officers of the old school may be expected to talk a good deal of 
stuff about the degeneracy of the age. They have been accus- 
tomed to look upon their own branch of the service as the 
peculiar appanage of wealth, and to measure its efficiency by the 
thousands spent in it. These views, however, are not likely to 
be acquiesced in by the public, for though we see no reason why 
rich men should not make equally good officers with poor men, 
there is certainly no reason why the converse of the rule should 
not hold good. We donot sympathize with the somewhat snob- 
bish clap-trap often uttered against the incapacity of men of 
wealth or family ; and if rich men could still have been found to 
officer the cavalry, sensible poogie might have been contented 
with the laissez faire principle. But neither, on the other hand, 
can we allow that the admission of poorer men will at all dimi- 
nish the efficiency of a cavalry regiment. To those who may 
fancy that they see graver objections to the measure, it can only 
be said that strong arguments may be found against any “ang 
and that every reform must be judged of in reference to the 
cumstances and conditions under which it is introduced. Viewed 
in this light, we may look upon the measure in question as one 
of necessity, not of choice. 

The subject of expense in the army, as the service becomes 
more and more of a profession, is assuming greater im- 
portance. During the palmy days of pase, when the caval 
was looked upon merely as a pleasant lounge, the cost entaile 
upon officers was comparatively an unimportant consideration, 
because there would always be found those who, for the enjoy- 
ments offered by the service, were willing to pay highly But in 
these days of camps and examinations at home, and of the hard- 
ships of actual warfare abroad, rich men do not choose to spend 
their money in subjecting themselves to annoyances and dis- 
comforts. Poor men, on the other hand, could not afford the 
expenses of a cavalry regiment. The present order comes to 
their relief by diminishing to a considerable extent one part of 
these expenses—those which have been hitherto necessarily 
entailed upoa an officer by the regulations of the service. But 
there still remain the incidental or social expenscs. which are not 
so easily reduced. Recourse might, no doubt, be had to the deus 
ex machind of sumptuary laws; but in these Lp now-a-days 
have little faith. They seldom succeed, because they can always 
be evaded where the wish to evade them exists. ulations 
fixing the price to be paid for dinner, or the kinds of wine to be 
drunk, look ill, and seldom produce the intended effect :— 


Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 


Besides, there is always a vast number of extravagances which 
no sumptuary laws can control, and for the reduction of which 
we can only trust, if not to the good sense, at least to the 
inability of the individuals concerned to afford them. In the 
diminution of these the nt order may perhaps have an in- 
direct effect not at first sight apparent. If the indisposition of 
poor men to enter the cavalry can be overcome by the induce- 
ment of a diminution of the necessary portion of the expenses, 
their introduction into the service will gradually react upon the 
general style of living, which will eventually accommodate itself 
sulted, so it is possible that poor cornets wi uce economy. 
Cheapness is evidently the order of the day. Comasiesions ta 
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cavalry, like French wines, have hitherto been the expensive 
luxuries of the wealthy; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
taken the high duties off the one, and the Duke of Cambridge 
has cheapened the cost of the other. The result anticipated in 
both cases is the same, that reduced prices will be followed by 
an increased demand; and we trust that in neither case there is 
any necessity that reduction of cost should be combined with 
inferiority in the article supplied. 


THE REFORM BILL’S FAREWELL SEASON. 


— romance of the Budget is at an end. Those villainous 
details will rub the poetry out of the sublimest ideal. The 
great financial epic has been recited by its inspired bard, and has 
been encored with acclamation by an enthusiastic audience ; and 
our highly wrought imaginations are now to be suddenly chilled 
by a two months’ immersion in the vulgarest operations of 
Seenney arithmetic. It certainly is trying, after soaring in the 
cloudland of commercial romance, and regaling our fancies with 
the picture of beneficent legislators scattering largess among a 
grateful people, to find that it is to be realize by the admission 
of agates, apples, and umbrellas, duty free. The champion of 
fettered industry, the hero of the annus mirabilis of 1860, must 
forgive us if our sympathy can no longer go with him in the im- 
portant battles he still has to fight. The claims of ready-made 
corks, and of corks squared for rounding, fail to rouse our en- 
thusiasm. No doubt there are classes among whom Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe will earn many friends, as well as many enemies, by 
his unflinching advocacy of the rights of corks. In undertaking 
his philanthropic mission, the member for Finsbury cannot be 
ignorant of the dangers that lie across his path. Who knows 
what use may be made of it to his ruin at the oe <page | general 
election? The minstrel who found in “ beat oh” a rhyme for 
“* Peto” at the last contest, may not disdain “ Cox” and * corks” 
as beyond the freedom of his poetic license at the next. At all 
events, “ Cox and free corks” will be a formidable cry. 

A rather livelier occupation was found for one evening of the 
week in adebate upon Savoy. Mr. Kinglake’s statement was 
moderate and unanswerable. He wisely rested the strength of 
his argument, not on any balance of political expediencies, but 
on the pledge of England solemnly and distinctly given, in 
seperate treaties with each of her allies, to maintain with all her 

wer the neutrality of Faucigny and Chablais. Sir George 

rey and Lord John Russell, not having been parties to the 
programme of Compeigne, endorsed Mr. Kinglake’s protests 
with a readiness ms a plainness of speech that surprised the 
House. In the Zimes of the next morning, however, it was 
thought advisable to water down the undue courageousness of 
their expressions with a few cynical aphorisms borrowed from 
the non-intervention school. The distinction between the neu- 
tralized districts and Savoy in general ought to be kept very 
plainly before the public mind. Whether we shall suffer France 
to encroach on her Savoyard or any other frontier, is a question 
that can only be decided according to the expediencies of the 
moment and of the opportunity. But we can no more honestly 
or justly permit her to occupy the neutralized districts, than a 
wealthy merchant can dishonour the bills of exchange he has 
accepted. Satisfactory as the debate was in a political point of 
view, the House had to endure a serious disappointment in the 
course of it. It was evident, from the beginning of the evening, 
that Sir Robert Peel was going to speak. Of course, therefore, 
the House looked for an fame nee of bad jokes and personal 
chaff. Great was their disappointment when nothing came of it 
but a dignified and sensible speech. The House was baulked 
of its amusement; but the public will infinitely prefer unpolished 
and unstudied good sense to a whole week’s accumulation of well- 
prepared and elaborated buffoonery. 
ut if the first few days of the week were given up in the 
main to the dry bones of legislation, surely, we fondly hoped, 
Thursday will repay an expectant public. It is impossible that 
that day can fail of interest on which the House of Commons is 
about to take to pieces the old hulk which, with the repairs 
effected in 1832, ies floated us in wealth and freedom over 
two centuries of political strife. It is the farewell season 
of that well-known performer, Parliamentary Reform. In 
his youth he was a public favourite, especially with the galleries, 
though he has a little fallen into neglect in his old age. He 
has long graced these boards, and has amused the public in 
many a varying dress. Alternate pictures of Utopia and Pande- 
monium have often arisen before our imagination at the touch of 
his magic wand ; and many a political acrobat has pirouetted on 
his shoulders. And now he is about to give his farewell per- 
formance, nodoubt before a crowded and fascinated audience. An 
anticipations of this sort were doomed to be drearily disappointed. 
Whether it was that Mr. Gladstone had exhausted all the en- 
thusiasm the House was capable of feeling, or whether the 
introduction of a Reform Bill has come by long practice to be 
looked upon as an official relaxation of an entirely meaningless 
character, certain it is that Thursday night was a very dull affair. 
History relates that a certain penitent convict having been twice 
respited on the gallows by a vacillating Secretary of State, and 
having twice before the receipt of the respite addressed a 
pathetic warning to the crowd to draw a lesson from his melan- 
choly fate, the mob received him with indignant shouts of 
“gammon !” when he made his appearance for the third time on 


the cart, and utterly refused to listen ; and as the sheriff declined 
to wait till the mob had convinced themselves of the genuineness 
of the execution, the poor wretch was turned off with shouts of 
“ gammon!” still ringing in his ears. It must have been with some- 
thing of the same feeling that the House looked upon Lord John 
Russell on Thursday night, when he came forward to pronounce 
again, with all the well-known gesticulations and illustrations, 
his éloge on the old constitution and his cheerful auguries of the 
new. The House was far from crowded; the cheers were few, 
intermittent, and perfunctory ; and the listeners generally seemed 
to be occupied with no other care than that of getting it over 
before dinner. It was a matter of universal consent that, inas- 
much as Lord John was growing old, it would be unreasonable 
to ask him to defer any longer a measure whose sole object was 
the maintenance of his invaluable reputation; and everybody 
seemed to feel that the sooner the attendant formalities were 
despatched the better. Everything was eonsequently upon the 
shortest scale. The fountains of Conservative eloquence were 
dried up. Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Walpole did not get beyond 
doubts and questions. Mr. Slaney and Sir Henr Willoughby 
were kind enough to inform the House that they had voted for 
the old Reform Act; but the House was scarcely as amiable in 
receiving the information. Mr. Byng excited some laughter by 
the natural but undisguised fervour of his gratitude to his leader 
for having taken the electors of Chelsea out of the county of 
Middlesex. And the Radicals entered a formal grumble against 
the Bill—more, apparently, to forestal and disarm the counter 
objections of the Conservatives, than because they had really 
flattered themselves with the hope of a more sweeping measure. 
Then came the Irish and Scotch Bills, moved in speeches fine by 
degrees and beautifully less. Mr. Cardwell took about ten 
minutes, and the Lord Advocate about five. Never was the 
constitution of a country broken and re-set with more business- 
like despatch. As soon as the tedious ceremonial was completed, 
the House returned with a sigh of relief to the more congenial 
question of purifying the Serpentine. 

The only thing that must have troubled every impartial 
sae was the contrast between the language of the 

adicals and the expression of their faces. Mr. Bright remained, 
with the exception of a question or two, silent during the brief 
debate; but his face beamed all the while with smiles, which could 
not have been more triumphant if Lord John had been pro- 
posing that only paupers should have votes, and that only peers 
should pay the taxes. Meanwhile, Mr. Duncombe was bemoaning 
in indignant ejaculations Lord John’s backslidings in the path of 
Reform. To lovers of the Constitution this uncertain sound of 
the Radical trumpet was very perplexing. Facts may fail, 
figures may be delusive; but a ) ane references are a 
very safe beacon-light to steer by. If Mr. Duncombe really 
dislikes the Bill, of course such a fact gives ita powerful claim 
to our support. On the other hand, if Mr. Bright likes it, it 
has a no less indubitable title to our detestation. However they 
may settle the matter between them, it is evident that either 
Mr. Bright is faithless to the bride he has wooed so long, and 
has heal of a more yee oy match elsewhere, or else Mr. 
Duncombe expressed fears which he did not really feel; both of 
which suppositions, we need not say, are equally improbable. 


THEATRE PREACHINGS. 


| i is only an act of justice to observe that Lord Shaftesbury, in 
his recent reply to Lord Dungannon, said all that could be 
said in defence of the innovation both on religious feeling and 
common sense which has recently been inaugurated under his 
auspices. On all sides it was admitted that there is a manifest 
incongruity and impropriety in theatre services; but the extre- 
mity of the evil, it was argued, justified the experiment, and its 
manifest success was said to be so great as to render the 
“abnormal” attempt a justifiable religious institution. Now, to 
take these positions in their order. The end sought is the 
extension of true religion. The amount of religion in a commu- 
nity is, on the whole, a constant quantity, and so, therefore, is 
the amount of irreligion. We think it may be fairly doubted 
whether this age, as compared with its predecessors, is more 
irreligious than all that have gone before it. All that can be said 
is that irreligion is more palpable, condensed, localized, and 
classified. But, on the whole, ever since there has been Chris- 
tianity on the earth, its true professors have been the minority. It 
certainly seems as though this were even the Gospel anticipation 
of the Gospel success. ‘‘ Many called, few chosen,” was to be 
its characteristic from the very first. It may be doubted whether 
the ghastly pictures drawn by City missionaries and the curious 
in statistics of the neglect of religious ordinances tell us a new 
tale. They yg soe the one old fact in that peculiar, or 
a novel, form which it must sage oy in large cities and 
crowded populations which are only the recent accident of 
our social state: Religion has always addressed itself with the 
like success, or rather the like failure, to the generality of 
mankind. And what we fear that the ardent reformers in reli- 
gious matters forget, as other reformers are apt to forget in their 
special field of inquiry, is that what they may gain at one end they 
may lose at the other. It may bea good thing to give political 
influence to what are called the masses, but th's good is often at 
the cost of lessening or destroying the political ‘cileonen of classes 
equally useful, or more useful, in the political commonwealth. 
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And so it may be with religion. If we gain the New Cut, we 
may deprive religion of its claims and influences on the educated. 
If we are told that the Church of the rich and the well-to-do is 
an exceptional and selfish institution, we reply, so is the Church 
of the costermongers. 

_At the best, then, it is a very serious thing so to present reli- 
gion to the world at large as to deprive it of those attributes of 
reverence and awe, those honourable decencies of time and place, 
those solemn associations of order and decency with which it 
ought to be connected. We much doubt whether religion is of that 
elastic and accommodating character that it is bound to descend 
to the level of those who detest it. It is a maxim of weight that 
familiarity breeds contempt. Religion is to be all things to all 
men. Admitted, but it is to be itself all along. There is a 
line beyond which religion must refuse to take up with 
the habits and prejudices of those whom it addresses. This 
is our objection to the mr of accommodation in reli- 
gious things announced by Lord Shaftesbury. He has not 
made out so special a case of novelty in the vulgar neglect 
of religion as to justify religion in foregoing its intrinsic 
character. If, on the whole, religious people are distressed 
and perplexed, if their best feelings are revolted, and if there 
is such a thing to be avoided as casting pearls before swine, 
then it may be that, on the whole, on the final balancing 
of accounts, we lose more than we gain. Lord Shaftesbury will, 
of course, say that religious people are not scandalized, and that 
the theatre preachings do not come within the Gospel prohibition. 
But this is only Lord Shaftesbury’s estimate of religion, and Lord 
Shaftesbury’s view of the Gospel prohibition. But it isa fact that 
there are as good people as Lord Shaftesbury, who, on this matter, 
totally differ from him; and we have yet to know that his Lordship 
is infallible in spiritual discernment. There is a class of minds 
which can never see a subject in all its bearings. Lord Shaftes- 
ae defect of mind—and it is the infirmity of all people whose 
profession is to do good—is to see only his own narrow section of 
objects. Admitting that good is done to the New Cut audience, 
we know that harm is done in quarters of quite as great social 
and even religious importance. If the Church has its duties to 
the outcast, it has its duties to the sanctuary; and a wise and 
large mind will not aim at one at the expense of the other. 


This we urge, assuming that the costermongers are converted 
—a position, however, by no means to be admitted on the sort of 
evidence adduced by Lord Shaftesbury. Of course, that typical 
“rough,” the ideal of the New Cut, who always required as his 
allowance four strong policemen to convey him to the station, and 
who exhibited that edifying spectacle at the Royal Victoria, will 
be produced and reproduced ad nauseam. We expect to hear 
soon of some duchess issuing cards for a tea-party, to introduce 
this distinguished convert to the fashionable and religious world. 
But here is the old fallacy of an insufficient induction. And, 
moreover, the evidence is decidedly in conflict. Lord Shaftes- 

asserts, and we believe him, that the theatre services are 
very orderly, and the audience remarkably decorous. There 
was newspaper evidence, however, that at least on one occasion 
there were the usual theatre accompaniments of nuts and 
oranges, kid gloves and evening dress; and we believe such 
account also. The two things are quite reconcileable; and 
it is most likely the case that, as the services go on, the behaviour 
of the audience improves. But we must say that the evidence 
produced by Lord Shaftesbury as to the great success of the 
services is very naturally biassed. The preachers and scripture 
readers, and even the professional reporters, see that aspect 
of the thing they want to see. It is very natural that they 
should dwell on and exaggerate that which they go prepared 
to find. We never yet heard any speaker describe a meeting 
in which he had borne a part as other than a triumphant 
success. But supposing that every service at every theatre 
was literally of “you might hear a pin drop” character, still, 
as the Cambridge man asked about Milton, what does it all 
prove? Why, it proves just what all revivals prove—that 
a spasmodic effect is produced, but nothing more. We really 
must have deeper and more enduring proof of what is done than 
the fact—if it is a fact—that three thousand — go to the 
play in their go-to-meeting habit of mind and body, before we 
admit that the masses are to be converted (this, we believe, is 
the phrase) in this way, and with this spiritual artillery, or with 
the talk of Reginald Radcliffe, Esq., and the Rev. Hugh Allen. 

“Tf it is a fact,” we repeat; not, however, that the fact of the 
vast audiences by any means concludes the matter, since the test 
of real success is not to be found in so very insufficient a standard 
as that of the numbers said to be congregated in the theatres. 
All sorts of motives—curiosity, the novelty of the thing, that 
seductive mixture and flavour of dissipation and luxury in the 
unwonted spectacle—is enough to account for the crowds. But 
are they crowds? Here, again, the evidence is in direct conflict. 
Lord Shaftesbury, in his usual style, defies the proof of the nuts 
and oranges report. Will his lordship, or will his reporters, 
say that the “service” at the Garrick ‘Theatre, on this very last 
Sunday, was attended by thousands? Was it attended by hun- 
dreds? Were there five hundred people scattered in that beggarly 
array of empty boxes and cold, yawning pit? It proves nothing, 
we have urged all along, either way, whether these theatre ser- 
vices are or are not crowded—whether they are so multitudinous 
that not “a straw could be placed between the people,” to use 
Lord Shaftesbury’s bold metaphor detailing his own experience, 


‘of the Arab, or Alsatian, caste. 


or whether, as we say, relying on evidence quite as trustworthy, 
the audiences are in general such as they were last Sunday at 
the Garrick Theatre in Whitechapel. This, we say, is to us quite 
immaterial. Still it is remarkable how difficult it is even in this 
matter to get at the facts. But even admitting the crowds, a further 

uestion occurs, of what do they consist? As far as we are in- 
ormed, they are not made up of the lowest classes. The pe le who 
go to the Sunday theatres are just those who go to the Sunday 
meeting-houses—neither better nor worse, neither more nor less 
What has happened at the 
Cathedrals and Exeter-hall, and at all the “special services,” 
happens, unless we are misinformed, at the theatres. Each and 
all are frequented by the ordinary church and chapel-going 
lower sections of the middle classes. ‘The dangerous classes 
—the roughs—the true New-Cuttites attend neither one nor 
the other. We hear of a vast number of people who never 
go to church or meeting-house because they are too poor or too 
prejudiced ; and there is one pet blackguard—Lord Shaftesbury’s 
model blasphemer—who “never had been inside a place of 
worship, and never would enter one so long as he breathed.” With 
every sort of respect for this interesting savage and the amiable 
class of ruffians which he represents, we still have our grave 
doubts whether, on the whole, religion at large and society 
at large are benefited by the serious assault on the religious feeling 
of other people involved in this most hazardous experiment. 
Anyhow, we but share in the doubts so painfully and with such 
difficulty smothered by the Bishop of London. And as, of course, 
we shall be told that it is much easier to criticize one quack 
doctor’s therapeutics than to hazard our own prescription, we 
venture to suggest that, before we give in to the theatre services, 
we must be assured that it is impossible to pull down the pews 
and to give up our London churches and our London meeting- 
houses, free in all their area, to the poor and destitute. 


REVIEWS. 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF MR. SPURGEON.* 


HATEVER may be the value of the results produced by 
preaching at the theatres, it is not without interest to 
inquire what are the sort of instruments by which those who 
have organized this attempt to evangelize the lowest classes of 
the metropolis hope to effect their object. Now it may or may 
not be praise, but it is certainly truth, to say that Mr. Spurgeon’s 
qualifications for producing at least a momentary impression 
upon a mass of unwashed hearers are of the very highest order ; 
and therefore we have examined the Life of the Great Preacher of 
the Age, as his admirers call him, with some curiosity, to learn 
by what course of training, and under what circumstances, his 
remarkable powers and his unquestionable popularity have been 
developed. 

It appears from Mr. Spurgeon’s Life, which may be bought for 
threepence, that his father was a hard-working man on week-days, 
and a preacher on Sundays, at a village near Colchester. is 
grandfather was a preacher of some celebrity in Essex and the 
adjoining counties. Mr. Spurgeon, when a child, was placed 
under his grandfather’s care. He is described as “inquisitive 
beyond his years, and with a mind strongly inclined to religion.” 
He had a bold, clear voice, and he was trained to read the Seri 
tures aloud, and was —— to ask questions regarding difli- 
culties that presented themselves in the chapters which he read. 
“ In this way, and by listening to the preaching of his grandfather, 
and by reading many of the books in his grandfather's library, he 
became quite a theologian by the time he returned to his father’s 
house.” The author of the Life adds, quite seriously, “it is true 
that he was then but eight years old.” He sees nothing improbable, 
and still less anything ludicrous, in the statement that a child of 
eight years old was a theologian. We shall find presently that 

r. Spurgeon’s mind must have begun to grow both very early 
and very rapidly in order to attain to that fulness of power 
which his followers attribute to him at a somewhat later age. 
At ten years old, he read a chapter in the presence of a“ venera 
missionary,” who predicted for him a high place in the ministerial 
office, and the fond grandfather now thinks that the spirit of 
Frophecy dictated this opinion. From eight to about fifteen, 

r. een was at a school at Colchester, and at sixteen he 
became usher in a school at Newmarket, where “he pursued, 
with his usual success, the study of the Greek language, and 
made some acquisition in French.” Almost immediately after- 
wards he began to preach, and he has been sary ever since. 
Of late years, we believe, he has usually delivered at least one 
sermon every day. It is stated that for a month he preached at 
the rate of twelve sermons inthe week. Here, then, we see what 
amount of work Mr. Spurgeon does, and what preparation he 
underwent for it. “He pursued, with his usual success, the 
study of the Greek language.” Now the Church of England 
may, we think, claim even from the Dissenters the admission 
that some at least of her ministers have pursued with success 
the study of the Greek language. But what estimate would she 
have formed of the proficiency at sixteen years of age even of 
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those who afterwards became her most profound scholars? 
At the Universities which train her clergy, it is thought that the 
difficulties of the Greek language are scarcely perceived, and still 
less overcome, by the most promising students at sixteen or 
even at eighteen years of age. To master the subtleties of the Greek 
tongue is considered to be work, not for a boy, but for a man. 
Among the Dissenters, however, it seems that the same dif_i- 
culties are not experienced. And, after all, Greek learning is a 
very trivial matter compared to the higher qualifications for the 
ministry which Mr. Spurgeon at this time attained. “ When 
about sixteen years of age, that spiritual change which is the 
foundation of Christian character was wrought by Divine influ- 
ence in the soul of this ardent youth.” This change, it appears, 
is to be ascribed, according to one account, to the efficacy of his 
mother’s prayers. Mr. Spurgeon’s father says that he one 
night heard his wife “pleading for her boy Charles ; pouring 
out her heart in prayer in such a way as I never did in my life, 
and as I never heard before.” This fact is mentioned for the en- 
couragement of mothers, and we think it deserves attention from 
the author 0: a book lately published, called the Mothers of 
Great Men, as indicating an unobserved channel by which the 
maternal influc-nce may operate on the character of the offspring. 
At this pericc, too, Mr. Spurgeon’s opinions upon the baptizin 
uestion, ab t which he had been perplexed, became settled. 

s Mr. Spure on has himself declared that the doctrine of the 
Baptists. ‘which he professes, stands even more solidly upon the 
Greek criptures than upon the English version, it was not 
inopr ortuceiy that he “ pursued with success the study of the 
Greck language” just before his mind became disturbed by 
ii.cse perplexities. Being, as we have seen, an apt and studious 
youth, he was able at sixteen to form a satisfactory opinion both 
upon the sense of the Greek Scriptures and upon their applica- 
tion to the baptismal controversy. 

We ast needs confess that it was most happily ordained 
that Mr. Spurgeon’s genius should not be fettered by the 
peiees of the Established Church. If, instead of ranging 

reely over the Greek Scriptures, he had been compelled, at six- 
teen years of age, to satisfy a severe examiner that he could con- 
strue an average passage of Thucydides, we fear that his per- 
plexities on the heptising question would have been postponed 
to a period of his mental life at which an off-hand decision might 
have been far from easy. We cannot help suspecting that 
“painful exercises of soul” would not have troubled Mr. Spur- 
eon’s residence at Newmarket if some such book as Arnold's 
ixercises in Greek Prose had been imposed upon him as a daily 
task. A very slight training in strict scholarship might have 
spoiled Mr. Spurgeon’s whole career. It happened rather 
curiously that his resolution to become a preacher was adopted 
while residing in the town of Cambridge, whither he had removed 
from Newmarket. ‘He seems to have had only just a passing 
thought of entering a college especially to prepare himself for 
that work.” He was now about sixteen years of age. Of course 
he had no thought of entering any collegein the University of Cam- 
bridge. If it had been possible for him to do so, he might at 
this moment be a mute, inglorious M.A. instead of “ the greatest 
preacher of the age.” But he was happily preserved from learning 
the discouraging fact of his own ignorance. ‘“ He resolutely set 
himself against undergoing a period of seclusion before becoming 
a teacher of the people.” His father and mother strongly urged 
him to enter as a student some academical institution, but to no 
purpose. ‘ They now believe that their son was unconsciously 
acting in harmony with the Divine will.” This interposition of 
Providence to prevent Mr. We from wasting his time upon 
the Greek syntax was well seconded by the Lay Preachers’ 
Association, in Cambridge, which “had the high honour 
of bringing out this gifted young man, who was destined 
to be the most talked-of personage of the metropolis, and 
to be decidedly the most popular of its preachers.” We 
regret to own that some other bodies in Cambridge do not under- 
stand the art of “ bringing out gifted young men” so well as the 
Lay Preachers’ Association. ft is sad to think what havoc 
examinations for matriculation, little-go, and degree would have 
made of the brilliant fortunes of this ‘much talked-of per- 
sonage.” Moderators and examiners, it is to be feared, would 
have got grievously out of harmony with the Divine will. But 
the writer of Mr. Spurgeon’s Life feels that his example may 
possibly be dangerous. “It is undesirable, except in very special 
cases, to encourage youths of inexperience to go forth as public 
teachers of religion.” But youths of inexperience who have the 
gift of fluent speech and feel a disinclination to methodical study, 
will be only too apt to make up their minds without delay on the 
baptismal and all other controversies, and to begin to preach as 
soon as ever they can find hearers. They may remember, if they 
choose to do so, that “our Divine Master remained in obscurity 
till the age of thirty years ;” or, if they prefer it, they may build 
their confidence on the fact that “ Mr. Spurgeon was an ac- 
ceptable preacher at the age of sixteen years.” 
_ Thus, then, Providence had preserved Mr. Spurgeon from enter- 
ing upon a cours: of classics and theology, and had started him 
as a provincial preacher, The next thing to be done was to 
introduce him \atoa London pulpit. Providence was equal to the 
occasion. A+ tranger from Essex, who had heard Mr. Spurgeon 
oneek at the Cambridge Sunday School Union, fell in with one 
of the deacons of the church in New Park-street, Southwark, 
* when he was lamenting the desolation of that ancient Zion,” 
and strongly advised that “ the provincial star” should be invited 


fo commer tho pas it. Weare sure that Lord Shaftesbury will 
be gratified to find that those who are zealous for religion have 
appropriated the language as well as the stages and boxes of the 
theatres. There is nothing like doing a thing thoroughly while 
you are about it. In old days, the rise and progress of 
who became famous actors to be narrated very much 
in the style of Mr. Spurgeon’s Life, except, indeed, that Providence 
was not supposed to take much trouble in the matter. However, 
here was Mr. Spurgeon permanently engaged in the metropolis 
and his talents had now fair play, while Providence manag 
the advertising department for him so well that even Barnum 
could not have done it better. There was, for example, the cata- 
strophe at the Surrey Music-hall. This event is discussed in the 
Life under the head of “ Good out of Evil.” We are told that 
“the fame of Mr. Spurgeon was greatly extended by this cala- 
mity,” and the sale of the penny edition of his sermons more 
than doubled. People crowded to hear the preacher who had 
witnessed from the pulpit a tumult which proved fatal to seven 
lives. ‘Had matters proceeded in their gx" course, it is 
probable that the Baptist pastor would have failed to excite the 
interest that was soon manifested amongst the aristocracy of the 
land.” But after the “ Dreadful Accident” paragraphs and the 
a of the inquest in the newspapers, “the very pink of the 
nobility—the cream of the cream ”’—were attracted to him. This 
assage furnishes a hint which may perhaps be useful to Lord 
haftesbury. If the audiences at the Sesten should begin to fall 
off, nothing will be easier than to interrupt one of the sermons 
by a cry of fire. A rush to the doors will produce some fractured 
limbs, and perhaps cost a life or two, which will be a small price 
for many souls. All the distressing details will be published 
in next day’s newspapers, and on the Sunday evening following 
the entire House of Peers will crowd into the Victoria Theatre 
and listen attentively to the sermon, without once asking for 
oranges, gingerbeer, sodawater, or lemonade, throughout the 
whole proceedings. 

This account of Mr. Spurgeon’s career shows that in the 
nineteenth century Providence has got well up to its work. But 
in the first age of Christianity its arrangements were not made 
with anything like the same efficiency and completeness. Indeed, 
it is difficult to perceive the wisdom of introducing a new reli- 
goo into the world before the invention of printing and the full 

evelopment of the functions of “Our Own Reporter.” The 
author of Mr. Spurgeon’s Life evidently thinks it was a mistake 
to set the Apostles preaching without providing a machinery for 
distributing their sermons, price one sesterce per copy, through- 
out the Roman Empire. He appears to be of opinion that— 

They didn’t know everything down in Judee ; 

and that some valuable improvements in the method of saving 
souls with the utmost promptitude and certainty and on the 
largest scale have been made in the interval which has elapsed 
between the conversion of St. Paul and that of Mr. Spurgeon :— 

If a short-hand writer, with metal types at his command, had been 
present when eet ei on Mars’ Hill, in Athens, or Peter on the day of 
Pentecost at Jerusalem—anxious only that the good news should be sounded 
abroad among the people—one may well su that the Apostles’ hearts 
would have been made more rejoicingly glad, use of the greater power 
for good that it gave them, 

It is satisfactory to find all doubts as to the progressive 
amelioration of the world thus set at rest. Inventions in art and 
science do not only go along with the advancement of religion 
and morality, but nb are actually the cause of that advancement. 
It is one of the many services which the Morning Advertiser has 
rendered to the highest interests, material and spiritual, of 
humanity that ‘it was the first to acquaint the world through 
the press with the extraordinary endowments and powers” of 
Mr. Spurgeon. Publicans were among the earliest agents em- 

loyed to propagate Christianity, and they have not in these 
tter times allowed themselves to forget the same high duty. 

It would be altogether beyond our province to discuss the 

uestion whether Mr. Spurgeon can safely and properly assert 
that ‘*the grace of God was vouchsafed to him” at a particular 
moment during the delivery of a sermon which he listened to in 
the year 1850. To use the words of his biographer, he considers 
himself an “ evangelical trophy,” not of his praying mother, but 
of the preacher of that discourse. His own trophies, in the 
shape of “ascertained conversions,” are stated to exceed those 
of several eminent ministers of former times combined. We 
suppose that Lord Shaftesbury and his allies count their trophies 
on the same principle, and are equally satisfied of the enduri 
value of their work. We do not propose to examine the groun 
of that satisfaction, and we shall content ourselves with pointing 
out that Mr. Spurgeon’s admirer suggests to our minds a doubt 
whether the language of the famous preacher is not much stronger 
than his convictions. “‘ His heart is more expansive than his creed 
and happily this has of late expanded in so ample a measure,’ 
&c. And again—‘ It cannot be honestly denied that he is fre- 
quently not consistent in his statement of doctrinal religion, and 
he avows openly that he binds himself to no form of doctrine.” 
It is obvious that a preacher who allows himself this latitude 
may very easily perform flights of eloquence which are unattain- 
able by divines who are confined within stricter bounds. It ig 
also evident that, if a form of doctrine is not necessary, Mr. Spur- 
geon did quite right to spend no time in study before he began 
to preach. But then, what becomes of that Baptist faith hey | 
as Mr. Spurgeon says, stands so firmly on the Greek Scriptures 
‘What becomes of “the five great points commonly known as 
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Calvinistic?” His biographer tells us that Mr. Spurgeon looks 
upon them as “five great lamps which irradiate the Cross, or 
rather five bright emanations springing from the glorious Covenant 
of the Triune God.” These are sounding phrases, but we 
strongly suspect that Calvin would have burned the author 
of them as a heretic. In fact, Mr. Spurgeon’s views are loose 
and ill-defined; and if they were not so, he could not have 
attained his enormous popularity, nor could he be, as we think 
he is, the very best performer whom Lord Shaftesbury could 
bring upon the sacred stage. We are far from saying that 
Mr. Spurgeon and others like him do no good ; but we certainly 
demur to the test of “ ascertained conversions” as illusory. 


DIARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.* 


HESE volumes are a sort of substitute for the Memoires 
our servir which are so fruitful a mine to the student 
who is exploring the history of an older nation. It would be 
vain to look for diaries and autobiographies from combatants in 
a war of independence. Such struggles are too stern and too 
engrossing to leave the actors in them much leisure for catering 
gy Ane piquant anecdotes for the entertainment of posterity. 
r. Moore has attempted to supply their place by reprinting a 
laborious selection from the fugitive literature of the moment. 
He seeks his material in the lampoons and libels which the 
animosity of both sides furnished in abundance, in newspaper 
articles, and sometimes in unpublished letters. But, with the 
exception of the last sources of information, the substitute is 
hardly satisfactory. It has become the custom of historians to 
study, for the period of which they are treating, the pamphlets 
and broadsides which reflect every transient eddy of popular 
feeling, with an amount of devotion which is apt rather to Tientt 
than extend the comprehensiveness of their view. At best, such 
productions can only furnish the mere garnish of history—they 
are the most delusive of all guides to the substance of history 
itself. They record the feelings of those who write them, and 
possibly of a section who read them ; but, in their record of facts, 
they substitute the coloured and distorted perceptions of 
momentary animosity for the calmness of the memoir-writer, 
whose party passions have cooled in seclusion, and who can be 
little biassed by the posthumous prospect of sympathy and 
applause. But the periodical literature of the American revolu- 
tion is more than usually deceptive as a guide to the historian. 
There never was a contest in which the premium upon lying was 
so large. The Americans were fighting against a great empire, 
without any certain supply of men, money, or munitions. To 
make good this deficiency involved a constant and exhausting 
drain upon the mass of the peaceable inhabitants, which not only 
deprived them of the comforts, but often of the barest necessaries 
of life. Such sacrifices could not but have had a damping 
effect upon an enthusiasm which, to a large number, must have 
seemed absolutely theoretic. The pressure of hardship, mutual 
jealousy, the apparent hopelessness of success, the certain disas- 
trousness of failure, were always tempting the Americans to 
sluggishness, if not to desertion. In such a state of popular feeling 
victory became a matter of prestige. It was almost of more im- 
portance to be thought triumphant than to be so. The repre- 
sentations of newspapers, the manipulation of intelligence, became 
a warlike weapon of the most deadly efficacy. The fortunes of 
the struggle depended in no small degree on the false fears or the 
false hopes that could be instilled into the American population. 
Accordingly, the journals published in America during the war 
became about as careful of the truth of their information as the 
Moniteur during a Napoleonic campaign. The wildest canards 
were circulated without scruple; the most liberal accusations of 
the foulest atrocities were bandied freely from side to side; and 
the most conflicting narratives were solemnly attested on each 
side concerning every one of the innumerable petty engagements 
of which the war was made up. The historical inquirer will see 
in these pages an accurate and most mournful picture of the 
fiendish passions which can be roused between kindred races by 
a petty cause of quarrel, and he may make a fair collection of 
tolerably clever parodies and pasquinades. But he will find it 
as difficult to draw genuine history from their contradictions as 
to extract the truth of a poisoning case from the disagreeing 
doctors who are examined upon the trial. 

The feeling with which most Englishmen will rise from the 
perusal of this book will be one of sorrowful but profound eon- 
tempt for the Government under which their ancestors flourished 
in the good old days. Nobody, except perhaps a 
appears in very noble colours; but the pf actors who ea 
figure are the English Ministers and their 
favourite Generals. It was not that they committed here and there 
an isolated mistake—the demon of blundering possessedthem from 
the very first measure to the very last of the twenty years’ struggle. 
Without subscribing to all the imputations of tyranny in which 
the Americans vented the discontent that had been accumulating 
for many years, no one doubts that the taxation of so powerful a 
colony was, as a mere matter of state-craft, a mistake. If not a 
crime, it was certainly a blunder. The military operations, too, 
of the war on the English side are sufficiently infamous. No 
commander, probably, throughout the whole course of the war- 
like history of England has surpassed Howe and Clinton in inefli- 
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ciency, with the single’ exception of General Whitelocke, whose 
sinister fame is linked to the same fatal soil. But these errors 
hardly equalied the folly of the policy which was pursued between 
the first outbreak of discontent and the time when the armed 
conflict was commenced in earnest. It was not the policy of states- 
men, but the policy which a spiteful woman pursues to obtain a 
household victory. The English Government would not yield, 
and they either could not or would not take the steps neces- 
sary to conquer; and so they adopted a middle course, which 
conveniently combined the expenses of the one with the humi- 
liation of the other. They did nothing to enforce obedience; 
but they did everything to tease, to irritate, to exasperate. 
The shutting up of the port of Boston was not likely to 
cow the resistence or allay the resentment of a high-spirited 
people. The closing of the fisheries of Newfoundland 
to American enterprise had the effect of depriving num- 
bers of their bread, and making it their interest to dare the 
utmost for the overthrow of the Power that was ruining them; 
but it did not deprive the rebels of a single resource, or win back 
to ye! a single wavering heart. The campaigns of many of 
the: English commanders were carried on in the same spirit. 
They made war on peaceful industry, on defenceless commercial 
towns, on public buildings, on everything except armed men. 
They undertook scarcely any military enterprises, and 
generally contented themselves with sitting down in some sea- 
port town until they were driven out of it; but to make amends, 
they destroyed every sort of property that they could reach with- 
out fighting a battle. Even before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence had been made, they went on the principle that whatever 
was loss to America was gain to England; and, consequently, 
they conducted war on a system even more barbarous than is 
—, adopted in contending with an alien nation. Having 
command of the sea, they bombarded and burnt petty sea 
towns, which could not have been troublesome if they had wished, 
They forged imitation Congress notes and circulated them by 
thousands, in order to depreciate the American currency. And 
General Gage even went so far as to transport to this country all 
the title deeds on which the New York proprietors p Ramee for 
the possession of their estates—though, happily for our credit, his 
proceedings were not supported by the authorities at home. The 
tales of plunder, of cruelty, and of maltreatment of prisoners, 
with which the American papers, and even the Congress Reports, 
are rife, it is, of course, impossible to test. But their complaints 
are pitched in a tone, and repeated with a perseverance, to which 
Davoust’s campaigns in Northern Germany furnish the nearest 
parallel. Thoughout this disgraceful war, the maximum of mis- 
chief with the minimum of risk appears to have been the object 
of the English soldiery. 

This was not the way to reconquer alienated affections. When 
Lord Cornwallis had taken Charleston, and found that none, even 
of those who submitted and stayed in the town, would speak to 
his officers, he is reported to have said, that, even if they should 
succeed in conquering the men, the heavier task would still 
remain of conquering the women. And one of the most striki 
features in this Diary of the Revolution, and the strongest proof 
the exasperation that prevailed, is the prominent share taken by the 
women. They were all Joans of Arc or Maids of Saragossa in their 
way. In one place, we find an association of young ladies formed 
on the basis of refusing every lover who had not taken an active 
part in the revolutionary campaigns. In another, a“ Tory,” who, 
finding himself in exclusively feminine society, thinks that he can 
parade his sentiments with impunity, is set upon by the incensed 
Amazons, stripped incontinently to the waist, and tarred and 
feathered on the spot. In a third place,a party of ladies ne ro 
patriotic, hearing that an unworthy member of the sex had bap- 
tized her child by a Tory onme—~Septiones were a great subject 
for party demonstrations—marched up to her with the intention 
of visiting her with the same sort of summary justice; but, in 
this case, the victim had timely warning, and made And 
many other similar demonstrations of female patriotism are re- 
corded in this book. But this exasperation of the enemies of 
England was not the only evil effect of the atrocities that dis- 

aced the ~— arms. They hada direct tendency to alienate 

er friends. For the English Ministers—and it is one of the 
circumstances that deepens the ignominy of their failure—had at 
first a very large support in native American opinion. Through- 
out the Diary we find the rebels very much more afraid of 
“ Tories” than of British soldiers. In many States they attempted 
counter memorials and organizations. In North Carolina, a re- 
fugee Jacobite at the head of the Tories ap d in the field 
against the troops of Congress; and Long Island was so com- 
pletely and inveterately Tory, that it was found necessary to make 
a descent upon it from the mainland, and instil a wholesome 
Libera:ism by force of arms. The following passionate appeal 
for an extension of this system of proselytism, which has always 
been popularin America, will give an idea of the extent to which 
the Tories might have been made available for the English cause, 
if common vigour or common temper had existed in the Councils 
of the King :— 

Rouse, America! is from a quarter where 
least expect it. The Tories, the Tories will yet be the ruin of you! 
high time they were separated from among you. are now busy 
engaged in undermining your liberties. They have a Y ry of 
they of Who were the occasion of this 
war? ‘he Tories! Who persuaded the tyrant of Britain to prosecute it in 
a manner before unknown to civilized nations, and ing even to bar- 
barians? The Tories! Who prevailed on the savages of the wilderness to 
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join the standard of theenemy? The Tories! Who have assisted the Indians 
in taking the scalp from the matron, the blooming fair one, the helpless 
infant, and the dying hero? The Tories! Who advised and who assisted in 


burning your towns, ravaging our country, and violating the chastity of 
your women? The Tories! 0 are the occasion that thousands of you 
now mourn the loss of your dearest connexions? The Tories! Who have 
always counteracted the endeavours of Con to secure the liberties of this 
country? The Tories! Who refused their money when as good as specie, 
though stamped with the i of his most sacred Majesty? The Tories! 
Who continue to refuse it? e Tories! Who do all in their power to 
depreciate it? The Tories! Who oy eyed lies among us to discourage the 

igs? The Tories! Who corrupt the minds of the good people of these 
States by every species of insidious counsel? The Tories! Who hold a 
traitorous correspondence with the enemy? The Tories! Who daily sends 
them intelligence? The Tories! Who take the oaths of allegiance to the 
States one day, and break them the next? The Tories! Who prevent your 
battalions from being filled? The Tories! Who dissuade men from enterin 
the army? The Tortes! Who persuade those who have enlisted to desert 
The Tories! Who harbour those who do desert? The Tories! In short, 
who wish to see us conquered, to see us slaves, to see us hewers of wood and 
drawers of water? The Tories! 

And is it possible that we should suffer men, who have been guilty of all 
these and a thousand other calamities which this country has experienced, to 
live among us! To live among us, did I say? Nay, do they not move in 
our Assemblies ? Do they not insult us with their impudence? Do they 
not hold traitorous assemblies of their own? Do they not walk the streets 
at noon day, and taste the air of liberty? In short, do ~_ not enjoy every 
privilege of the brave soldier who has spilt his blood, or the honest patriot 
who has sacrificed his all in our righteous cause? Yes—to our eternal shame 
be it spoken—they do. 

Our failures in America carry with them a warning to England, 
most wholesome and necessary for these times, when people seem 
to think that victory can be secured by an infinite accumulation 
of Armstrong guns and Enfield rifles, and that all is done that 
need be done when our arsenals are stocked. The contest was 
utterly unequal. It was a wealthy Empire against a famished, 
unarmed, distracted dependency. <A few years before, in India 
and in Canada, English soldiers and generals had shown them- 
selves not unworthy to be the countrymen of Marlborough. Nor 
had this American war any peculiar difficulties. It was no 
guerilla warfare amid mountain and morass, where discipline is 
unavailing against local knowledge. Almost all the important 
engagements were decided near the coast. And in many districts 
where the English fought, their enemies were ulmost outnumbered 
by their friends. But in spite of all these advantages there was 
one thing yet lacking to them, and that was—a tolerable com- 
mander. The consequence of this solitary but vital deficiency 
was, that they were completely and ignominiously defeated; 
and the chief fact which this six years’ war has added to the 
military annals of England is, that an English army was twice 
out-mancuvred, surrounded, and taken prisoner by the ill-drilled 
and ill-found militiamen of Washington. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT.* 


T is not often that a book is likely to get less credit than it 
deserves. In these days of puffing, a very little merit goes 
along way. But the Gordian Knot may not improbably form 
an exception. There are many features in it which may tend to 
ive its casual readers a much worse impression of it than it 
eserves. In the first place, it not only came out as a serial, but 
its issue at one time ceased altogether; so that, to the disad- 
vantages that attend every book published in parts, it adds the 
special disadvantage of having been finished after the author had 
got wearied of writing it, or had been hindered by circumstances 
from going on as he had intended. It is also disfigured by the 
most atrociously bad illustrations that ever cast a reflection of 
vulgarity on letterpress. It has other demerits of its own. There 
are characters introduced that are never allowed to come to 
anything. There is a sad proneness to comic writing. 
There is a great deal too much melodrama, especially in the 
villany. But still, after all that can be said against it has been 
said, the one great merit of the book remains—that it is a 
book, that it has got something in it, and is not a mere 
mass of feeble imitation and watery reflection. It fulfils the 
first purpose of a novel, for 1t amuses and entertains. We care 
to know what is coming, and that is more than can be said for 
ninety-nine out of a hundred novels. The author might so 
evidently have written something better if he had cared, and if 
he had had more favourable circumstances, that we are inte- 
rested by seeing what his powers are, and by inquiring why the 
Gordian Knot is not better. The answer is, we believe, that 
the author, wishing for popularity, and not caring sufficiently 
about his novel to criticise his own writing, has sacrificed him- 
self in order to produce what he thinks taking. He has bor- 
rowed too largely the manners and the thoughts of favourite 
writers, and what he has borrowed is bad. The good in the book 
is his own ; and there is quite enough in it to make us hope that 
if he ever takes the trouble to write another tale, he will establish 
a reputation that will be worth having. 

It is curious to see the form which imitation takes in a man 
who is not essentially imitative. The imitation is coarser and 
more obtrusive than in many books the author of which has no 
thought at all except what he gets from his models. There is 
an imitation of Mr. Dickens in the last chapter of the Gordian 
Knot, which is ludicrously strong and wholly gratuitous. The 
father and mother of the heroine are very bad people, and the 
father attempts to work his way back to society by terrifying 
his daughter, who is respectably married. His great engine of 
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terror is the power of producing her mother, if she refuses to 
introduce him to her friends. The wretch is produced, and 
evidently a great scene ought to have occurred ; but by the time 
he had got so far in his story, Mr. Brooks had other plans, and 
the wicked mother is allowed to fall through. In the last chapter 
he seems, however, to have recollected her, and to have thought 
that he might make a little capital out of her. She is accordingly 
decoyed by her husband, who is on his way to a seaport, and is 
made to pass through the iron district. A favourable pit is 
chosen, and the wretched woman is thrown down. The object 
of this frightful and parenthetical murder, which has no connec- 
tion with the story, and is told in half a page, is to give 
an opportunity for one of those harrowing illustrations 
that are supposed to be effective at the end of a novel, and 
to let Mr. Brooks have the amusement of writing in the 
worst style of Mr. Dickens’ later works. As a parody or 
imitation, the passage has a sort of merit. It is brought in with 
the inverted narration that is so often adopted by Mr. 
Dickens. We are first told that a.paragraph appeared in a 
newspaper, stating that the bones of a woman, supposed to be 
those of a gipsy or tramp, had been found in the pit ; and then 
our blood is made to creep by its being communicated that there 
was one man, then thousands of miles away, who, if ever he saw 
that paragraph, knew that the writer was mistaken. That man 
could tell how he had done this, How (with a big H) he had done 
that, and so on—how, in fact, he had killed his wife in the most 
approved melodramatic way. After, however, amusing himself 
with this bit of imitation, Mr. Brooks amuses himself by show- 
ing how very little he thinks of it. For he adds, But he (the 
murderer) would not tell all that he might have told, as he pre- 
ferred living comfortably in America. Mr. Brooks carries a 
good-humoured contempt for his readers to the extreme limit 
that is endurable. To bring in a horrible crime utterly without 
any necessity, merely to show he could do the melodramatic if 
he liked, and then end by sneering at his own performance, is 
one of those freaks which we only pardon when the book makes 
us like the author. There is so much power and so much that 
is pleasant in The Gordian Knot, that we do not grudge Mr. 
Brooks this vagary at the conclusion ; but nothing could more 
clearly show what very poor creatures he considers the pur- 
chasers of serials to be. 

The same reluctance to give himself trouble, which leads him 
to imitate occasionally the style of popular authors, leads him 
here and there to adopt, without any hesitation, the peculiar 
philosophy of life which pervades Mr. Thackeray’s writings. 
Lhis philosophy, or at least a great part of it, consists in asking 
an imaginary reader to confess that he, or more frequently she, 
is quite as bad or foolish as the character in the book that might 
be vanes to reprobation. ‘My dear madam,” or “my dear 
Mrs. Robinson,” or “ my excellent Miss Brown,” is asked whether 
she, too, has not loved and got well, or courted a rich man, or 
snubbed a poor one. It has one great advantage that ought to 
attend all philosophy, for no one can tell how far it is meant to 
go, or what is to be its precise result. We do not, however, 
wish here to criticise the value or character of this philosoph 
as it appears in Mr. Thackeray’s writings. We will only remar. 
that it has avery different value according to the subject to 
which it is applied, and that it is much more efficacious 
when it is used to destroy little snobberies than when it 
is employed to enlighten us on great subjects. Mr. Brooks 
uses it simply because he feels that the foolish serial reader wants 
his bit of philosophy now and then, and that he is not worth 
having any new philosophy invented for him. The real 
philosophy of the book is of a very different kind. Mr. Brooks 
1s not, at heart, tlic least cynical. He has, perhaps, a contempt not 
altogether unwarranted for idle young men. But he is generally 
prone to enthusiasm rather than cynicism. As a piece of serial 
philosophy he tells us repeatedly the world is very bad; but his 
story goes to prove that there is a large allowance of good- 
ness, and that the difference between goodness and badness is 
immeasurable. It is very seldom that a book is published which 
is marked by so strong a love for what the author believes to be 
right, and at the same time marked by so little earnestness of 
manner. Mr. Brooks really has got something to say, and has a 
very good way of saying it, but it bores him to write a serial, 
und he thinks very poorly of those whom he must bore himself 
to amuse—so he adopts thoughts he does not weigh, and imitates 
a style much worse than his own. 

hen we have said that, in spite of all its occasional man- 
nerism and thinness, and its experiments on the sense and 
patience of the reader, the tale is entertaining, what more praise 
is wanted? The subject is well chosen and the plot very well 
worked out; and as the nareg is lively and the characters 
varied, we are carried along. e feel that such geese as we are 
for reading a serial, we are very well treated after all. The author 
despises us, and yet he gives us a story which awakens and sus- 
tains our interest. No book could be written on a principle of 
story-telling more opposite to that which Mr. Wilkie Collins is 
so fond of insisting on in his tales. We are not constantly 
reminded that a story is a work of art, and invited at eve 
point to see with what subtlety the conjuror is preparing his 
tricks. ‘The art of the story is not obtruded on us, but the effect 
desired by art is produced. The most that the best contrivance 
of plot can do is to make us wish to know what is coming, to 
prevent its being anticipated, and to render it quite natural when 
it does come. A story-teller may effect all this by having had 
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the good luck to hit on a good subject, and by simply setting 
before himself what, under the circumstances, was likely to 
occur. If headds the notion of working these out by rules of 
art, he is very likely to do nothing more than make the whole 
work seem forced and unnatural. The story of the Gordian 
Knot seems to us better than the story of any of Mr. Collins’s 
books, good as they are in their way, because there is no fuss 
made about the plot. Event succeeds event without any pre- 
arrangement being obvious. We do not mean to speak too highly 
of the Gordian Knot. The author is, we may hope, a man 
who would think a too warm panegyrist of his book almost as 
silly as the ordinary serial reader. But the Gordian Knot, with 
all its faults, is so much superior to the run of books, that it 
deserves not to be rated at their level. 


LORD OVERSTONE’S ECONOMICAL TRACTS.* 


thar fourth and concluding volume of Lord Overstone’s 
collection of Economical Tracts differs a little in its 
plan from those which have previously appeared. Each of 
the first three volumes was confined to a special subject, 
and was in some sort a history of opinion as well as a collec- 
tion of essays. The first exhibited the growth of a sound 
theory of trade; the second displayed the whole course of the 
famous Sinking-fund fallacy until it was finally extinguished 
by Hamilton ; and the third tracked the progress of opinion on 

e more tangled subject of currency and oe ing up to the time 
when Ricardo’s luminous treatise cleared away almost all the 
mists which had gathered round the subject. The present 
volume makes no pretension to this kind of unity. It is, as it 
—- to be, a miscellany of tracts whose interest is derived 
rom their intrinsic value, rather than from any advantage of 
collocation. The most attractive subjects of economical science 
had, in fact, been exhausted, and it only remained to gather 
together some scattered treatises with little mutual connexion, 
though far too valuable to be allowed to remain in the obscurity 
to which some of them would otherwise have been inevitably 
doomed. Thus avery quaint tract, exposing the now obsolete 
fallacies which prevailed in the seventeenth century as to the evils 
attendant on the growth of cities, is followed by a pamphlet 
against the industrial employment of paupers—a subject which 
remains as one of the recognised battle-fields of modern econo- 
mists. <A history of the Greenland whale-fishery, and a pawn- 
broker’s apology for his unpopular trade, are found in close 
companionship with Turgot’s Reflections on the formation and 
distribution of wealth, and Schomberg’s Treatise on the Maritime 
Code of Rhodes. Some of these essays are fully as curious as 
any of those contained in the earlier volumes, while others which 
are less rare are among the most important publications which 
have been contributed to economical science. 

The opening essay, “‘ The Apology for the Builder,” is in its 
style very characteristic of the age in which it appeared. The 
anonymous author was shrewd enough to detect the errors of 
his contemporaries, but, not content with exposing the fallacies 
of others, he thinks it due to the dignity of his subject to rein- 
force his argument by some rather fanciful reasoning. The 
common complaint of the day was that, by the increase of the 
metropolis, the people were drawn away from the country, to the 
impoverishment of the land; and that at the same time the old 
houses in the city were depreciated by the constant addition of 
new habitations. This not very reasonable murmuring against 
the builders was but one of the thousand forms in which the old 
idea of Pmt to vested interests expressed itself. The 
country farmer or proprietor was to be protected in his vested 
right to the a of his parish, and the metropolitan land- 
lord put in the same claim to a monopoly of the trade in habita- 
tions for the citizens of London. And their cry had not been 
raised in vain. Queen Elizabeth passed a temporary Act pro- 
hibiting buildings in the City of London, the terror inspired by 
which (if the author of this tract is to be relied on) put a stop 
to building operations for thirty years. Oliver Cromwell again 
interfered with the growth of the city by os a heavy tax 
upon new buildings ; and in 1685, when the “ Apology ” + ey 
both town and country seem to have been clamouring for a re- 
newal of repressive measures to check the alarming growth of 
houses. The author substantially disposes of the whole contro- 
versy by the pertinent remark that the cause of the increase of 
houses is to be found in the fact that more persons are born than 
die. In these days of registration and statistics, the regular in- 
crease of population in every peaceful and flourishing community 
is so familiar a fact that one is apt to do less than justice to the sa- 
gacity of a writer who could reason upon it with confidence without 
anything better than the old Bills of Mortality by way of evidence. 
So far as they go, these imperfect records confirm the author’s 
conclusionseven to theextent of showing an almost total stagnation 
of the growth of London while the more stringent statutes were in 
force. But the argument is reinforced by many observations which 
are more striking than convincing. The settlements of New 
England, Virginia, ery og and the Bermudas were founded 
during the operation of the Elizabethan prohibition of building, 
and the plantation of Jamaica sprang up when Cromwell renewed 
the same policy. These enterprises are regarded by the author 
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of the Apology with very little admiration,and he boldly attributes 
the loss of so many stout Englishmen to the want of house ac- 
commodation in the suburbs of London. “ For want of houses 
the increase of the people went into other parts of the world”"— 
an amusing, though not quite an adequate view of the origin 
of the colonizing spirit which has extended the Empire of 
Britain to every corner of the globe. The real advantages 
of congregating men in cities are clearly enough explained, 
though the author seems to attribute much more importance 
to the amount of employment obtainable under such circum- 
stances than to the increase in the productive power of the 
nation, and its consequent advance in wealth and civiliza- 
tion. The old notion that in all traffic the seller was the gainer 
and the buyer the loser, may be traced a this part of 
the treatise ; but the natural common sense of the writer pre- 
vented this fallacy from leading him far astray from the truth. 
The political convenience of congregating men in cities is insisted 
on with more zeal than wisdom, and it is gravely aflirmed 
that a towns are more peaceably disposed, and more easily 
governed, than thinly peopled tracts of agricultural land. B 

way of clinching this singular argument, it is observed that on this 
principle “the Ottoman Power governs its conquests by destroy. 
ing vi —_ and Jesser towns, and driving the people into capital 
cities, which, by the presence of some Basha, are governed.” 
Among the reasonings to prove the constant increase of mankind, 
some which are quoted from Chief Justice Hale are strange 
enough. Not content with the evidence of the Mosaic narrative 
as to the short period within which the population of the earth 
had grown up, he seems to think that he strengthens his position 
by saying that the time when Jupiter, Bacchus, and Ceres were 
living men and women is as well ascertained as the epochs of 
Moses, of our Saviour, and of Mahomet, and by a variety of 
equally remarkable arguments. But the main reliance of the 
author is on such statistics as were within his reach ; and besides 
appealing to Domesday-book and the Bills of Mortality, he argues 
with some show of reason that the population of Britain must 
have been very scanty in Cesar’s time, when it was completely 
conquered and held by a force of five-and-twenty thousand men. 

While the “ Apology for the Builder” may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the Tracts which deserve attention as curiosities, the 
“ Reflections” of Turgot represents a different class of essays, of 
which several are to be found in this volume. Like most early 
attempts to place a new study upon a scientific basis, this treatise 
exhibits a striking admixture of clear and well-defined views 
with errors which have now been so completely exploded 
that they seem almost to refute themselves. On many 
incidental subjects Turgot’s terse and lucid explanations are 
as sound and complete as anything which is to be found 
in the writings of more modern economists. His sketch of the 
laws according to which societies group themselves into the 
agricultural, the proprietary, and the commercial classes, is 
admirable. The use of the precious metals in commerce, the 
distinction between money and capital, the law of supply and 
demand, the merely relative nature of the idea of value, and 
the influences which govern the variations of price and of the 
rate of interest, are appreciated with a clearness which is not 
always to be traced in the works of eminent political economists 
of our own day. The argument against the old prejudice on 
the subject of usury, short as it is, is almost exhaustive, though 
even in England we had to wait for more than half a century 
before we learned to act upon Turgot’s maxim that “ the rate of 
interest ought to be fixed, as the price of merchandize, by the 
course of trade alone.” 

It is strange that a thinker so clear and so original should have 
been led into the then prevalent fallacy that the land is the sole 
source of wealth and the only legitimate subject of taxation. It 
is difficult to free one’s mind sufficiently from the familiar refuta- 
tions of this exploded error to be able to judge fairly of Turgot’s 
reasoning upon it. The root of his delusion seems to have been 
the notion that no operation deserved to be termed productive 
except the reproductive agency of nature herself. hen one 
grain cast into the soil received, by the perpetual miracle of 
nature, increase a hundredfold, there was what might be re- 
garded in some sense as the production out of nothing of ninety- 
nine grains of corn. Every operation of manufacture, on the 
contrary, was but the conversion of material from a less con- 
venient to a more convenient shape ; and the only result which 
Turgot recognised was, that it enabled those who devoted their 
lives to sad ewe to minister to the comforts of agriculturists, 
and win from them in return a share in the real wealth 
which the bounty of Providence was tually creating. 
That the conversion of comparatively worthless wool or fibre into 
a coat or a shirt is just as truly a production of wealth 
as the growth of an acre of wheat, is a position sufficiently 
well established to appear absolutely axiomatic. But it is ve: 
interesting to see how Turgot reasoned on his assumed basis, an 
to what singular conclusions he at last arrived. In one portion 
of the treatise the possibility of such a thing as manufacturing 
profit is entirely lost sight of. The husbandman tilling his own 
soil is a member of the productive class, because he gathers every 
year something over and above what he himself consumes for his 
support. ‘The artificer, on the other hand, is described as a mere 
stipendiary, because the competition of labour must beat down 
his earnings to a bare subsistence. Finally, when the accumula- 


tion of wealth introduces two new characters—the mere proprietor 
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of lands, and the owner of capital in the shape of moveable goods 
and maney—sonty is divided, according to Turgot, into three 
classes. The cultivators form the productive class, the artificers 
the stipendiary class, and the landowners the disposable class, 
whose personal and pecunia 


ceived, and it is very singular that not even the insuperable 
difficulty which presented itself in the attempt to find a class for 
the money-lending race of capitalists should have induced Turgot 
to suspect the unsoundness of his theory. The rather lame con- 
clusion with which he contented himself was, that the money 
lender was, as to his person, a member of the disposable class, but 
not so with regard to his property, and was consequently not a 
fit subject for taxation. The practical drift of the whole 
treatise is the proposition that there is no revenue but the clear 
produce of land, and that all other 2 is either paid by that 
revenue, or makes part of the expenditure that serves to produce 
it. Notwithstanding this remarkable fallacy, Turgot’s essay con- 
tains some of the most powerful reasoning which has ever been 
applied to economical subjects, and may, even at this day, be 
studied with advantage, in ependently of its historical interest as 
the work of one of the most distinguished pioneers of political 
science. 

We must not take leave of this volume without noticing what 
is perhaps the most interesting of the whole collection of tracts. 
This is an inquiry into the nature of the Corn Laws, by Dr. 
Anderson, a farmer of Aberdeen, and subsequently an Edinburgh 
editor. Much that has generally been credited to Jater and 
better known writers proves to have b. n discovered by Ander- 
son, whose publication, contemporary with that of Adam Smith, 
unaccountably fell into undeserved oblivion from which it has at 
length been rescued. This restoration to his sphere of a lost star 
in political economy is but one of the many good services which 
Lord Overstone and his able editor have rendered to science by 
the publication of this valuable series of economical treatises. 


SEAMANSHIP.* 


IEUTENANT ALSTON has written a book which, but ‘or 
one circumstance, we should not have had the presumption 
to notice. Its main object is to assist naval cadets in passin 
their examinations, and its contents are, no doubt, well ps mee | 
for that purpose, though they are for the most part simply unin- 
telligible to the unnautical mind, as they are expressed almost 
entirely in technical language. As a specimen of the style, we 
may quote the following somewhat grim, though necessary, 
direction for the preparation of the noose used in a naval execu- 
tion :—“ The ren pm knot is made with a bight as for a 
sheepshank, the end then wound round its own, and all parts 
passed through the upper bight, which is then hauled down and 
arunning noose formed.” ‘Tv criticise such a work would be 
altogether beyond our province, though, if a thoroughly ignorant 
judgment can be of any satisfaction to the author, he is weleome 
to our opinion that the book leaves on the mind the impression 
of being written in a careful and businesslike manner. It con- 
tains, however, one feature which is of general interest, and 
which deserves notice as being among the most characteristic 
manifestations which have lately fallen under our observation 
of a habit of mind which is daily becoming more and more 
common. 
By way of introduction to the technical part of his book, 
Lieutenant Alston has prefixed to it a sort of sermon of about 
twenty pages, which is no doubt quite genuine and sincere, and 
which, in some points of view, is very commendable, though it 
would in almost any other age or country have appeared simply 
wonderful. It reads like the reflections in Mr. Kingsley’s novels, 
and is all about the “ divine office” of the British navy, which is 
“to act as the police of the whole globe;” and with respect to 
which naval officers are admonished to ‘‘ throw your whole heart 
into your special work as unto God, and not unto man.” For 
this purpose ‘‘ we need more of the ancient righteous spirit that 
animated pre-eminently the old Judean warriors—no thought for 
their life took they, nor for aught but the stern work before 
them” ... . “ bewaring though, lest we should cherish cruelty, 
ferocity, or pride, thereby to end, as those very Jews did, 
in being hateful and haters of all mankind, believing that God 
hated every one but them, till the heathen Roman Empire had 
to rise and crush them as a dehumanized nuisance to the world.” 
For an example of the type of character which the author ad- 
mires, reference is made to “ the sea captains of the Elizabethan 
era, and the scarcely less glorious ones of the Commonwealth, 
who fought and conquered and wrought deeds of daring beyond 
belief, with the praises of God in their mouth and a two-edged 
sword in their hand ;” and long quotations are given apparently 
from Barrow’s Life of Drake, and from an article which appeared 
a few years ago in the Westminster Review on the ‘ Naval 
Worthies of England.” Then follows an exhortation to faith. 
‘* We all hold in a certain loose way that God's favour is not in- 
dispensable exactly, but still, at least, a furtherance to success. 
But, weak and stunted as such a faith is, we do not even act up 
to it, but, by force of habit and the devil’s influence, attach more 
importance to gunnery than ever we do to Godliness.” . 


* Seamanship and its Associated Duties in the Royal Navy. By Lieut, 
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service is due to the State. Any- | 
thing more arbitrary than this classification can scarcely be con- | 


gunnery and seamanship, skill to acquire them, cou to a 
them, all needful will bea added there 

The fact that a lieutenant in the navy thinks it desirable to 

refix such an admonition to a collection of directions about 

nots, blocks, sails, rigging, and the measures to be taken in a 
number of different nautical emergencies, is very curious and 
significant. It shows how deeply the temper of the age in which 
we live has been affected by the causes which, when they act 
with the greatest power, produce such writers as Mr. Carlyle and 
Mr. Kingsley. Lieutenant Alston observes in his introduction, 
not without a certain terseness, that “ to unite the spiritual with 
the actual isthe great problem of life,” and thoughhis use of neuter 
adjectives instead of substantives is irritating and un-English, 
the phrase has a meaning. It is perfectly true that nothing 
—_ greater pleasure to a large class of people in the present 

ay than the process of tracing the connexion between the 
humblest details of common life and the broadest and most sacred 
principles; and the reason of this is obvious. Common occupa- 
tions are justified and ennobled by such reflections, and the 
division of life into two unconnected halves—a spiritual and a 
temporal one—is, or seems to be, avoided. There isa class of 
minds to which this result is a matter of the very highest im- 
portance, as in its absence the secular half of life appears vulgar 
and trivial, and the spiritual half unreal. 

These reflections, and the recollection of the undoubted fact 
that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries many brave and 
good men talked the same sort of language which there is at 
present so strong a wish to revive, protect from ridicule a style 
of writing which undoubtedly has its grotesque side. Such 
language as Lieutenant Alston’s has been in former times, and 
often is in the present day, allied with great virtues. There can 
be no doubt that a sober and calculating enthusiast is in every 
respect one of the most formidable of the human race, and if we 
ever require the services of our navy again—a contingency which 
is by no means improbable—our crews will be all the better led 
if there be amongst the officers a certain number of repre- 
sentatives of Captain Bind-their-Kings-in-Chains and Lieutenant 
Hew-Agag-in-Pieces. Whatever may be the faults and weaknesses 
of Puritans, they are not shown in the field or on the deck. 

It does not, however, follow from this that we are debarred 
from inquiring into the reasonableness of opinions, some of the 
results of which may, under particular circumstances, be useful, 
and upon this point a great deal more is to be said than suggests 
itself at first sight. Most of us can understand the sources of 
the attractions which such language as Lieutenant Alston’s un- 
doubtedly possesses for many minds, and which we have tried 
to describe. But those who are in the habit of examining the 
meaning of what is presented to them with any degree of atten- 
tion will generally discover that those attractions are very 
superficial ; for though Lieutenant Alston and the writers whom 
he echoes—Mr. Froude and Mr. Kingsley—continually assert 
and reassert the intimate connexion of the most sacred prin- 
ciples with the most commonplace practices, they never get beyond 
assertion. They talk the language and try to think the thoughts 
of what they delight to describe as the “righteous and godly” 
men of the days of Queen Elizabeth and the Common- 
wealth, but their success is hardly proportionate to the 
vigour of their efforts. What they would like to prove 
is, that the secret of all real success in life, even in the 
most commonplace matters, lies in the practical, though 
possibly unconscious recognition, of certain great eternal 
principles, so that it is only in so far as a man adheres to those 
principles that he can conduct any of the affairs of life to a 
satisfactory conclusion. It is very difficult to refute such an 
opinion as this, because it is almost impossible to prove that any- 
body does not hold anything unconsciously. When Palmer 
poisoned Cook, he may have done so in virtue of his unconscious 
adherence to some eternal truth; but apart from this, and 
assuming that people hold those principles only which their con- 
duct does not contradict, facts seem to suggest a fatal objection to 
this theory, which is certainly seductive, and which, if it were well- 
founded, would possibly be very satisfactory. It is no doubt true 
that a firm belief in the highest and holiest principles is not only 
compatible with, but in many respects conducive to, practical 
efficiency in the transaction of common affairs ; but it is also true 
that they may be transacted admirably well by persons who are 
not proved to hold any such principles, and even in some instances 
by persons who are proved not to hold them. It is perfectly 
true that Blake and Drake were pious men, but it is absurd to 
say that they were better sailors than Lord Nelson or Lord Dun- 
donald, and though we have no wish and no right to speak 
harshly of the religious character of either of these great men, 
it would surely be a bold thing to say that either of them owed 
his naval skill to any peculiar “ righteousness.” It is the same in 
all the walks of life. The two great elements of excellence in all 
callings are energy and natural aptitude, and these may 
be combined in any proportion with the fear of God and 
the love of man or their opposites. A fashion prevails very 

extensively at present, under different forms, of claiming 
for religion the credit of being intimately connected with 
every sort of efficiency and success. There is, as we have 
already pointed out, a sort of foundation for this, but it is a very 
narrow one. It is all very well, and it sounds in a sort of wa 

pious, to lament that “by the force of habit and the devil's 
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influence, we” (the navy) “ attach more importance to gunnery 
than to godliness ;” and no doubt “godliness” is the more 
important of the two, on the large scale and in the long run. 
But it has much less to do with gaining battles; and as the 
object of the navy is to fight, we must say that we think its 
preference for gunnery perfectly legitimate. Can any reason- 
able person doubt. that a well-drilled crew of wicked sailors 
would, in half-an-hour, sink a ship manned with the six hundred 
most pious Jandsmen in England? ‘Would the early Christian 
martyrs have been able, in fair fighting, to conquer the 
Roman legions? If not, it must be allowed that goodness is 
but a very inconsiderable element in success in life. Of two 
persons of equal talents and equal energy, the better man will 
probably be the more successful; but a very small superiority, 
either in talent or in energy, will, as far as success goes, more 
than overbalance a very great moral and spiritual inferiority. 


The result appears to be that it is hardly possible to place the 
great bulk of the ordinary callings of life on any very sublime 
moral foundations. That they are in themselves right and lawful, 
and that they impose on those who pursue them most solemn and 
sacred obligations, is undoubtedly true. A soldier, a sailor, a 
lawyer, or a physician ought, no doubt, to look upon the duties 
which he has to discharge in as serious a light as a clergyman 
would look upon his; but this is a matter for individual con- 
sciences. It is useless to attempt to seek for a theory of profes- 
sional duty based upon theological principles, and the effort to 
do so, though it may be sincere and well meant, is almost certain 
to produce a very offensive cant. There are principles which it 
is well to hold in silence. Lieutenant Alston may be quite right 
in believing that he can bring the most awful and sacred prin- 
ciples into the closest relation with his most trivial professional 
duties. It is well for him if he can do so, but he had better say 
nothing about it; for, though the conviction may in particular 
cases be real, it is neither necessary nor universal, and is very 
likely to be hypocritically affected. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


OR some time past it will have been observed that our 
notices of French literature have not included any work of 
marked pre-eminence. There has been no lack, indeed, of works 
of average merit, and of more than average infamy; but it is 
some time since we have met with any production worthy of a 
place among the classics of French literature. It is with the 
more pleasure, therefore, that we hail the publication of the two 
volumes* with which M. Sainte-Beuve, after an interval of twelve 
ears, has followed up the third volume of his History of Port 
oyal, which is now brought to a conclusion. In some respects, 
few men were better qualified than M. Sainte-Beuve for a task 
which assuredly will never be executed again on the same scale. His 
atience in research, subtlety in analysis, neutrality in sympathy, 
edom from fanaticism, versatility of talent, and delicacy of 
style, rendered him peculiarly fit to follow out in all their sinuous 
courses the phases of thought and strange metamorphoses of 
faith and of character of which Port Royal was the theatre. He 
never rises above his subject, but he is wonderfully at home 
within it. He never attempts, or at any rate he always fails, to 
unsphere the szirit of Port Royal as a phenomenon in the histo 
of the human mind; but his lucid arrangement and microscopic 
investigation of details have enabled him to — together in 
due order a mass of evidence which the more philosophical in- 
uirer will find of the utmost value. In dealing with the purely 
literary aspect of his subject, M. Sainte-Beuve reigns supreme. 
No one who has hitherto written on Port Royal has studied and 
criticised all the literature of that society in a manner at all com- 
arable with what is given us in these five volumes. We must not 
‘orget, however, that it is only with the fourth and fifth of these 
volumes that we are now concerned. Although deficient in one 
great element of interest—for Pascal has made his exit from the 
stage—these volumes atone for the somewhat waning importance 
of their theme by the increased vigour of their style. They are 
much better written, or at least much better put together, than 
the earlier volumes. In them, M. Sainte-Beuve was too much 
in the habit of mooring his bark to every island that he met with 
in the stream of his narrative, leading one to suppose that he 
had commenced the voyage before he had adequately studied 
the chart or collected the materials by which his bearings were 
to be determined. Here, on the other hand, we have fewer of 
these episodes and digressions, and we follow the drama to its 
close with little to distract our attention. Let us state as 
briefly as we can who are the principal dramatis persone with 
whom we have here to do. The Books V. and VI., we may 
observe, of which these volumes are composed, are respectively 
entitled, ‘“‘Laseconde génération de Port-Royal,” and, ‘‘ Le Port 
Royal finissant,” and range ams the years 1662-1710. The 
first three hundred pages of Book V. are filled with details of 
the persecutions to which both the monasteries of Port Royal— 
the Paris house and the Maison des Champs—were by turns 
subjected. The principal personage to whom we are here 
introduced is Hamon the physician and directeur of the Champs, 
a man of rare piety—rare in its humility—of whose writings i 
Sainte-Beuve gives the suc et fleur, and with whose character 
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he makes us Renenehty Sarin, It is here that the author of 
the Causeries excels. None are so sagacious in penetrating those 
“altos recessus magnasque latebras” which are to be found, says 
the younger Pliny ~— by our author), ix tne life of man. 
So again with Nicole, to whom two most interesting chapters 
are devoted. M. Sainte-Beuve, however, speaks with undue 
depreciation of the literary merits of Nicole. On_ this 
point we incline to the more favourable estimate made of 
them by M. de Sacy, to which M. Sainte-Beuve alludes in 
becoming terms of dissent. 353° &c.) The two 
concluding chapters of this fifth book, in which the central figures 
are Madame de Sablé and Madame de Longueville, prove that, in 
many important particulars, M. Cousin has drawn somewhat 
largely upon his imagination. At the opening of the sixth book 
we find ourselves face to face with De Harlay, Archbishop of 
Paris, whose personal animosity against Port Royal M. Sainte- 
Beuve seems to consider in great measure a fiction of his enemies. 
De Harlay was merely the agent of Louis XIV., who got sick of 
ces Messieurs de Port Royal, and was more of a Jesuit than the 
Jesuits themselves. (p. 7, &c.) The fourth and three following 
chapters are occupied with Arnauld—Arnauld in exile, but 
muking his presence felt by the powerful proxy of the » 
There is one passage at p. 155 which M. Sainte-Beuve, we ima- 
gine, would have omitted if the work had gone to press a few weeks 
later. It runs as follows :—‘ Chez nous (he is contrasting France 
with Holland), sauf quelques brouilles de passage, César a toujours 
servi Saint Pierre, et le glaive de ]’un a maintenu hautement les 
clefs de l'autre.” We must not forget to mention that the 
chapters on Arnauld wind up with a very interesting account of 
Boileau and of his relations with Port Royal. The eighth and 
ninth chapters are on Duguet, of whom we have already spoken 
in this journal apropos of M. de Sacy’s edition of his chefs- 
d’euvres. M. Sainte-Beuve goes even further than M. de Sa 
in his appreciation of his merits as a devotional writer. e 
confess we were not prepared for such sympathy being here 
shown him on this score. It is a most successful literary effort. 
The interest increases as we proceed, for the two chapters next 
following are filled with details on Racine and with criticism on 
his works. We call special attention to some very sensible re- 
marks (pp. 469-481) on the genius of Racine and on the position 
he occupies as a type of French poetry. The two concluding 
chapters conduct us to the final suppression of Port Royal des 
Champs, and thus complete a work of which it would be churlish 
to deny the sterling excellence both in concepfion and execution. 
This must be our excuse for the length at which we have noticed 
it. It is a pity there is no index. 

Though we take leave of Port Royal, we do not quit the seven- 
teenth century. Far from it—we are summoned by M. Dreyss,* 
a professor of history, into the presence of the Grand Monarque 
himself. The writings of Louis Quatorze have hitherto been 
edited in the most imperfect manner. The fact is not at all sur- 

rising when we reflect on the wearisome labour which M. Dreyss 
om had the courage to undertake in order to avoid the blemishes 
of the earlier editions. We cannot hope to give anything like 
an adequate idea of the amount of that labour, or of the important 
results at which M. Dreyss arrived in the course of it. We may, 
however, state generally that these Memoirs have come down to 
us more or less imperfectly in three different shapes or rédactions. 
The first consists of ‘loose sheets,” or feuillets, in which the 
King jotted down in his own hand, for each month, sundry 
facts, interspersed with reflections, which he desired to have 
more fully developed in the Memoirs. These are simply so many 
loose memoranda, which turn up again in a more extended, but 
not final form, in the Journal, of which the articles, when not 
actually written, were certainly dictated by the King. The 
J cua serves as the basis of the Memoirs, in which the events 
of each year are narrated and judged, and lessons drawn there- 
from for the use of the Dauphin. The text of these Memoirs 
has been revised three times. Many of the corrections are in 
the handwriting of the King. The question arises, whom did 
the King oy my Ae put these Memoirs into shape? M. Dreyss 
answers, M. de Perigny, Lecteur du Roi, a person hitherto liitle 
known or esteemed. Pellisson, he considers, did not come into 
the field till a | late, and only assisted in drawing up the Intro- 
duction. On these points, however, we must refer to the 
very elaborate criticism of this most painstaking of editors, who 
has done his work with a conscientic and a tact which 
could only have been met with in a man long accustomed to 
investigate facts at their original sources. It is quite unnecessary 
to insist upon the value and importance of this the first correct 
edition of writings which were penned either by the hand or 
under the immediate inspiration of Louis Quatorze. 

Some months we had occasion to speak with considerable 
severity of a work by M. Rondelet—crowned though it was b 
the Academy—on the Spiritualism of Political Economy. He 
has since endeavoured to illustrate the practical application of his 
theories in a small tale,t which we hope may be useful in dis- 
seminating among the French corre those sound ideas of poli- 
tical economy of which it may be inferred they stand consider- 


* Mémoires de Louis Quatorze, pour UV Instruction du Dauphin. Pre- 
mitre Edition, compléte. Par Charles Dreyss. 4 vols. Paris: Didier. 
London: Williams and N: 


+ Les Mémoires d Antoine, ou Notions laires de Morate et d’ Eco- 
nomie Politique. Par M. Antonin Rondelet. is: Didier, London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 1860. 
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ably in need, if we may judge by the hubbub raised in so many 
quarters against the anti-Protectionist movement of the Govern- 
ment. It is evident, indeed, that the subject cannot be a very 
popular one in France, or else M. Rondelet would not have taken 
such pains to sugar the potion and to gild the pill. 


Apropos of political economy, we must call attention toa work 
full of the most interesting information on the history of the 
“ Labouring Classes” in France* from the Conquest of Gaul by 
Julius Cesar down to the present day. It is written by M. Du 
Cellier, and is the fruit of great research and of some thought. 
Jacques Bonhomme has played such an important part in the 
history of France that it is very desirable to bring to the study 
of that history some very clear notions of the different phases 
through which he has passed. These notions M. Du Cellier is 
well qualified to supply. In the first chapter he gives a succinct 
account of the condition of the labouring classes in ancient Gaul, 
and of the amelioration it underwent in consequence of the 
Roman conquest and of the introduction of Roman law. The writer 
here alludes more especially to the work of assimilation com- 
pleted by the Edict of Caracalla in 212. In the second chapter 
we find Christianity busy at her great work of social and moral 
transformation, an pene, tec leavening society with those prin- 
ciples of freedom which she Bae as it were upon her forehead, 
as the great and only emancipator of humanity from bondage of 
every kind. In the third late we have laid before us the 
results of the Frankish conquest and a picture of Gallo-Frankish 
society, together with some excellent remarks on that unhapp 
alienation of the clergy from the interests of secular life whic 
took such rapid strides under the reign of Louis Le Debonnaire. 
In chapters iv. and V. the nature and progress of feudal insti- 
tutions, the influence of the crusades, and of the freedom of the 
bourgeoisie on the condition of the working classes, are explained 
with considerable ability and great clearness. In chapter VJ. 
we find developed in the thirteenth century, and under the reign 
of Saint Louis, that intimate connexion between the monarch and 
the masses which is the clue to all that is distinctive in the histor 
of France, as contrasted with that of England. In chapter VII. 
we pass from the reign of Philippe le Bel to the consecration of 
Charles VII., and see the abolition of serfdom in the domain of 
the Crown, followed by a like act of emancipation in seigneurial 
lands. The rural populations had now got up with those of the 
towns. We cannot, however, continue any further our analysis 
of this excellent work. Enough has been said to enable the 
reader to form an opinion of its general scope. Throughout each 
period passed under review, we have a clear and learned inquiry 
into the various legislative enactments and administrative 
reforms by which the condition of Jacques Bonhomme has in 
successive ages been modified and, as the author thinks, improved. 


M. Saint-Mare Girardin has recently been employing him- 
self in turning over a file of the Journal des Débais ever 
since the year 1827, and in picking out a few of the political 
articles—the whole would fill some twenty volumes—which he 
from time to time contributed to that journal in defence of 
Constitutional Monarchy. As he goes along, he puts down the 
reflections which occur to him, and the result is now put 
before us, under the title of Political Souvenirs and Reflections 
of a Journalist.t There is something very fascinating in the 
candour with which the man of mature years condemns the 
intemperate language of the articles which he wrote in his 
hot youth when Charles X. was King. Indeed, the connecting 
remarks which carry us on from one article to another are 
more amusing than the articles themselves. Of course, there 
are sundry sarcastic hits at the present Government, even when 
the writer seems to be using the language of praise. For 
example, apropos of an article published in the year 1838 on 
the birth of the Comte de Paris, in which joy was tempered 
by forebodings at the fate which might one day overtake that 
successor of the King of Rome and of the Duc de Bordeaux, 
M. Saint-Mare Girardin compliments Napoleon III. on having 
had the good sense (unlike his fulsome courtiers) to meet half- 
way the misgivings which prevailed on the birth of his son, 
by intimating similar forebodings of his future destiny. He 
ye adds—* L’Empéreur Napoleon III. a eu d’autant plus de 
mérite & exprimer Pidée de Ja fragilité plus grande que jamais 
de nos jours, des destinées impériales et royales, qu'il pouvait seul 
Vexprimer, puisqwil a seul le droit de dire ce qu'il pense ou ce 

won pense.” On the whole, any one who wants to refresh 

is memory on the successive phases of the Parliamentary 
history of France under Louis Philippe and the Republic cannot 
do better than read this most agreeable volume. 


Another rédacteur of the Jeurnal des Débats, M. Prevost- 
Paradol, has done good servicet by publishing at the present 
crisis a new edition of an able and temperate treatise on Pro- 
testantism in France, which first appeared in the year 1829. 
Its author was Samuel Vincent, a pasteur at Nimes. The editor 
has prefixed a very masterly introduction on the future destinies 
of Protestantism as compared with those reserved for the Church 


* Histoire des Classes Laborieuses en France. Par M. F. du Cellier. 
Paris: Didier. London: Jeffs. 

+ Souvenirs et Reflexions Politiques dun Journaliste. Par M. Saint- 
Marc Girardin. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Barthés and Lowell. 

+t Samuel Vincent: Du Protestantisme en France. Nouvelle Edition, 
avec par M. Prevost-Paradol. 


Paris: Michel Lévy. 


of Rome. Protestantism, he believes, will gain ground over 
Roman Catholicism less by conversions and missionary prose- 
lytism, which do little to thin the ranks of Bouddha or of 
Mahomet, than by the extension in power and number of those 
races by whom it is professed. ‘We need but look at a map 
of the world, he says, to determine to which community the 
kingdom of the future is reserved. Out of ten men who hie 
them, with an axe and a gun, to found the family and the city 
in the unexplored solitudes of the world, scarcely so much as one 
belongs to the Church of Rome. “C'est & ses luttes contre 
l’église Romaine et & ses conquétes sur les Ames que le Pro- 
testantisme a dii son existence et sa liberté; c’est & ses luttes 
contre la nature et 4 ses conquétes sur le néant, qu'il devra sa 
grandeur.” These remarks are followed by some Ses 
strictures on the temporal eared of the Pope. e believe 
that many will read these thirty-six pages of the introduction 
who will think twice before they attack the five hundred pages 
of the book itself. This, however, would be a great mistake. 
M. Vincent’s mind was of a very high order, and was sin- 
gularly free from that narrowness of view by which many of 
his communion in France are unenviably distinguished. His 
reflections on the internal organization of Protestantism in 
France and on its relations to the State are set forth in a candid 
and temperate tone which is far removed from the rabid fana- 
ticism of Exeter Hall. We need but refer to his chapter on 
Catholicism. 


We cannot say much for M. Dargaud’s History of Religious 
Liberty in France.* He is civil enough to mention that he 
would gladly be humbled in the dust if God might thereby be 
glorified—so that he cannot complain of any criticism which will 
fall far short of placing him in such close contact with his mother 
earth. We should be inclined to call him a French Froude, 
which is probably about the worst form or type of the historian 
that can i conceived. For the English writer, along with his 

aradoxes, has gushes of genuine though reckless feeling, fatal 
indeed to his historical functions, but still giving a more favourable 
idea of the man than the stilted rhetoric of M. Dargaud, and the 
bloated phrases which collapse to their native nothingness at the 
prick of a critic’s pin. We perpetually meet with empty flourishes 
which have no sort of connexion with what precedes or follows, 
and are equally destitute of meaning in themselves. For example, 
he exclaims, at the opening of the Conclusion, ‘‘ Que serait I’his- 
toire, si elle n’etait la logique de Dieu?” He might as well 
ask ‘‘ What would a mutton-chop be if it were not a tallow- 
candle?” Take, again, the following flourish about Henri IV.— 
“Tl n’avait rien d’un croyant; il avait tout d’un homme et d’un 
gentilhomme.” So that M. Dargaud supposes that religious 
convictions form no oy of the entire man—or rather, he 
supposes nothing of the kind, but the sentence made a pretty 
jingle, and so he jotted it down. These four volumes comprise 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, and terminate with the 
Edict of Nantes. 


M. Lanneau-Rolland,} whose name is new to us, has just pub- 
lished a complete translation of the poetical works of Michael 
Angelo, preceded by an Introduction on the lives of the sculptor 
and of Vittoria Colonna. Were it only for the sake of possessin 
the entire collection of these poems, the volume would be mer | 
getting. But it has substantial merits of itsown. The notice 
on Michael Angelo is well written, and gives evidence of an 
accomplished mind, well versed in the history of Italian art. 
The poems consist of fifty-three sonnets, fifty madrigals, two 
capitoli, one canzone, three epitaphs, an epigram, and two pieces 
in stanze. We meet everywhere with reminiscences of Dante. 
In fact, we know to what extent Michael Angelo studied Dante 
by that invaluable copy of the Commedia, of which the artist 
had covered the margins with illustrations of the text. This 
ras folio, it will -be remembered, was lost in a shipwreck 

tween Leghorn and Civita Vecchia. We are surprised that 
M. Rolland did not mention this circumstance in corroboration 
of the Dantesque character of the sonnets. These, we should 
observe, are translated into French prose. The Italian text, 
however, is placed at the bottom, to clear up any obscurity in the 
French version. 


The Marquis de Moges, who accompanied the French Ambas- 
sador, Baron Gros, to China and Japan, has just published a 
small and unpretending volume of Souvenirst of his trip, which 
our readers may like to compare with Mr. Oliphant’s more ela- 
borate narrative. We have not made this comparison ourselves, 
but we think the Marquis will not suffer from it; for, as far as 
we have read the Souvenirs, we are most favourably impressed 
with the simple and gentlemanlike tone in which the narrative is 
told. Whenever he has occasion to speak of us, he does so with 
an equal absence of faint and of fulsome praise. It must have 
been a pleasure to Lord Elgin and his staff to have been brought 
soe with such an agreeable companion as the Marquis 

e Moges. 


* Histoire de la Liberté Religieuse en France, et de scs Fondateurs. 
xd lng Dargaud. 4 vols. Paris: Charpentier. London: Williams and 
orgate. 
+ A. Lannau-Rolland: Michel-Ange Poéte. Premiére Traduction com- 
cae de ses Poesies, précédée d’une Etude sur Michel-Ange et Vittoria 
‘olonna. Paris: Didier. London: Jeffs. 


t Souvenirs dune Ambassade en Chine et en Ji on 1857 et 1858. 
Hachette. ‘1860, 


Par le Marquis de Moges. London and Paris 
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The Profits will divide in very, the 25th March next. 
s charged in any Volunteer Corps within the United 


No extra p 
Kin, or War. 
dom during Peace B. HALL TODD, Secretary and Actuary. 
BONUS DIVISION. 


CORNHILL, AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1808, 
Capital ONE MILLION, All Paid-up and Invested. 


The following are jes of the PROFITS accruing on | Greus PARTICIPATING LIFE 
POLICIES under the BONUS as at Sist 
| | Bonus applied— | 
Policy. | I | um.) in force. || Addition ment 
| Policy 
Years.| £ | £ 8.4. £ £ 8. 
1000 | 8 2 6 27:17 
109 | 6 6 $215 
1000 3215 0 6 35 
7) 1000 412 6 6 a2 


(Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in proportion.) 


above Profits are equivalent—if added to the Policy—toa jonary Sum at death 
equal to ONE POUND FOUR SHILLINGS PER CENT. PER ANNUM on the Sum Insured for 
oom of the completed years of the Policy ; ha 3 or, if taken as an IMMEDIATE Casa PAYMENT, 


8, at most ages, consi more than YEAR'S PREMIUM. 
s Bonus Periods are FIVE FIVE Years, the Rates of Life Premiums, whether sith or 
v 
FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY business transacted. 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 
*,* No Charge for Volunteer and Militia Corps, 


By Order of the Committee of Council on Education, 


thirty Extra Premium has been 
4, in VoLUNTEED ta the United Kingdoms” 


=== 
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William Wilson, Esq. 1 
AUDITORS, 
a Binny Colvin, Bea. Harrison, Bsa. | 
Person! 
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THE BUENOS AYRES AND AN FERNANDO 
WAY COMPANY (Limited). Incorpora h Limited Liability under the 
Companies’ Acts, 1856 and 1857, ond by Special Law of the 
re dated June 2%th, and the Government Concession of the 18th 
teeing Seven per cent.; the same rate will be allowed on calls from the 

oFtheis payment, and Five per cent. on payments in anticipation of calls. 

Length of Line, Fifteen English Miles. 

CAPITAL, £150,000 (OR 750,000 SILVER DOLLARS), IN 15,000 SHARES OF £10 (50 DOLLARS) EACH. 

Deposit, £2 10s. per share, of which £1 must be paid on application. 


DIRECTORS, 
Pre R. B. Mt, Boa Live United States Consulate, Gracechurch-street. 
D. 


Bold erpool. 
Heatley, and Cowan), 6, Great Winchester-street. 
OpKins, 
©. 8. Jackson, (8 Burnett ona Jackson), 18, Cannon-street. 

Lew Wiss of the National Bank), 24 , Grosvenor-stree 

ing Ha Esq. (Deputy Chairman, Sittingbourne and Sherness Railway Company), 
wit K. Esq., Chatham-place. 
Bankers in London—The National Bank, 13, Old Broad-street, B.C. 
Bankers in Buenos Ayres—The State Bank of Buenos Ayres. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Ashurst, Son, and Morris, 6, Old Jewry. 

Consulting Engineer—Edwin Clark, Esq., C.E., 24, Great George-street. 
Engineers—Messrs. R. B. and J. Grantham, 7, Great Scotland-yard, and $1, Nicholas-lane. 
Auditora—G. H. Jay, Esq. (of Messrs. Quilter, Ball, Jay, and Co.), 3, Moorgate-street ; 

John White Esq,, 23, Philpot-lane. 
Brokers in London—Messrs. Field, and Wood, Warnford-court ; [ieneve. Castello 
Brothers, Old Broad- street, and ‘Hercul |es-passage, 
Stock Exchange. 
Liverpool—Messrs. 8. R. and RB. Healey. 
Dublin—Edward Fox, Esq., 51, Dame-street. 


OFFICES—S4, KING WILLIAM STREBT, CITY, B.C. 


Detailed prospectuses and forms ofa) ies, 8, for s) shares may be obtained of the Brokers 
and Bankers ; or at the O King William-street, E.C. 

Applications for shares must be acco ied w ith the Bankers’ receipt for £1 per share 
in part payment of the dept sit of on 100} per share, the balance, if any, must be paid on 
allotment, or, in default, the amount may be forfeited, and the allotment cancelled. 

By Order of the Board, 
A. ELBOROUGH, Secretary. 
BUENOS AYRES AND SAN FERNANDO RAILWAY 
COMPANY (LIMITED).—No further APPLICATIONS for SHARES will be received 
after TU ESDAY, the 6th instant. By Order of the Board, 


&, King William-street, March Ist, 1860. A. ELBOROUGH, Secretary. 
(THE FOLKESTONE WEST’ CLIFF HOTEL COMPANY 


istered Ee ya anies Acts, 1856-7, by which the liabilit 
CAPITAL, £60,000—LN 60,000 SHARES OF EACH. 
Deposit, 10s. per Share on Application, and 10s. on Allotment. 
DIRECTORS. 
J. Chalice, Esq., M.D., Chairman of the Loudon Bridge Hotel Company, Southwark, 


Benjamin Esq., Deputy-Lieutenant for Middlesex, Elmfield Lodge, 


. Gough, Esq Te Gooch and Co.), Bush-lane and Greenwich. 
aptain Gilbert AeA R.N., Mayor of Folkestone. 
a. ar bys Esq., Director of the Sambre and Meuse Railway, Randolph-road, 
Maida Vale. 


(With power to add to their number.) 


Bankers. Smith, ad be it 
The National Provinelal Bank of England, Folkestone 
Solicitors. Greville, and 28, Saint Swithin’ s-lane, London. 
po ichard Hart, Esq., Folkestone. 

Brokers.—Messrs. Mackie, North, and Brown, 29, Threadneedle-street, London. 
Consulting Architect.—Sydney Smirke, Esq., R.A., F.G.S., Grosvenor-street, London. 
Architect and Surveyor.—Josepli Messenger, Esa., Spring-gardens, and Folkestone. 
Manager of the Hotel.—Mr. G. Giovannini. 

. Secretary.—R. T. Alison, Esq. 
OFPFICES,—%, WALBROOK, CITY. 


This Com is formed od the mrpose of purchasing and enlarging the premises well 
known as the WEST CLIF EL FO LRE ESTONE, and advantageous crrangements 
have been made with the Wtetater, waet has agreed to sell to the Company the whole of 
this property by Mr. WooDTHORP®r’s valuation, and to take a large portion of the purchase 
money in paid up Shares. Possession of the pe oe will be given to the Company on 
Lady-day, when completion of the purchase will be e 

A first-class connexion has already been secured to this fiotel, gertified by the books, 
and which, with at wed management, cannot fail to he permanent. The expenses and risk 
up to this time have been borne by the present prepaierer, so that a well-established busi- 
ness will be at once transferred to the Shareholder: 

The WEST CLIFF HOTEL has a sonth as say js built upon a jight dry soil, and is 
situated at the entrance of Folkestone, on the London Hi h oad. I sition is one of 
pectliar beauty, commanding the most delightful and ex xX, country views ; 
and it is the fo opanton oe some of the most eminent physicians of the day, that in point of 
health it s alled. Its close proximity to the great Camp at Shorncliffe must 

upon as -_ important feature, more especially as it is understood that 

Government is about to purchase a cons’ iderable tract of the adjoining land for the 

purpo rposes of fortification, and for converting the Camp into permanent barracks for a 
additional foree. 

e Folkestone season is of long duretion. commencing in the Spring, and lasting toa 
late period of Autumn, and the increasing influx of visitors at this period is so great that 
large umbere abe Sia most daily turned away, for want of sufficient first class Hotel ac- 
comm on. 

From these facts, and from the general satisfaction expressed by visitors after a length- 
ened sojonre at this Hotel (including many of the most distingu Samities and mem- 
bers the aristocracy), ee with its immediate proximity to the Continent, the 
certain success Of this is confidently relied upon. 

The result of simiiar und ortakines: Lge so Metropolitan or Provincial, has been most 
satisfactory, and very larye profits 1 e capital invested have been realised ; it is 
therefore anticipated that with additional mag to render the present establishment 
one ofa more extensive and complete profits will be augmented in propor- 
tion as the accommodation is increased ; é Directors of this Company believe that 
the eof thee dey LIFF HOTEL will be one of th the aes attractive and remunerative invest- 
8 of the di 

me yeacees Premises are held upon lease for 99 years, from Christmas, 1852, at the low 
ou ground rent of £100, which includes a large extent of land recently added to the 
Vives an The capital is required for the Puyehace of the lease, furniture, plate, linen, fix- 
ures, a other effects, and ay ine out the ornamental grounds to the Hotel ; and for 


cadeying ut alterations, which will add at least one hundred apartments to the present 
building, Vesides providing suitable Coffee, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms, together with 
handsome Library and a capacious Public Saile & Manger. 

The books of the Company will be made up ev 4 six months, and whatever amount of 

r red at the General Hosting of Share- 
nterest will be paid u pon deposits and subscriptions from date o: 
to the time of payment of the first end. 

A novel system for the security of Shareholders is proposed to be carried out by the 
Dizectors ¢ this Company, and it is intended to receive Shares at their | ar value as cash 
= emg * from Shareholders who may at any time visit this Hotel. This arrangement 

being purely of a Tontine character, presents a pleasing method to any Shareholder for 
ng the value of his investment, whilst at the samé time the interests of the remain- 
ing proprietors are Breauly | enhanced ‘by every share thus cancelled. 
t is considered present capital will be ample for all purposes, including the 
peateepiated addition and alteration of the opposite property, more especially as the 
otel business is peculiarly one of a ready money character; and should a further outlay 
be required, a Special General Meeting of ‘Shareholders will bec: convened for the considera- 
tion of the question; but in no case will the —, be increased without the sanction of 
the Shareholders, prev iously obtained at leeting. 

Directors propose to enter into a gements with the London Bridge Railway 
Terminus Hotel Company, with the view of Sstablishin: system “ en-corresponcdance 
sewers ' the Be Companies, which will result in great advantages to the Shareholders of 

ompanies. 

Applications for be addressed tothe Secretary or of the Company. 
A de of 10s. on each Share applied for must be pete Oy id to the Bankers of 
= mapas and in the event of no allotment being made, the deposit money will be 
urned. 


To INVESTORS.—CONSOLS CAPITAL STOCK is a 

medium for empl a roying or Small Sums of Money in A, 

with Government “Stock is issued by the Consols Insurance Association, 
trand, Incorpo: bear 


REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 


THE OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. per dozen, bottles included.— 


CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. ‘James’ 's-street, London. N.B.—Carriage free, 


A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, ong by Baron and and 
the Fi It now be the finest condition. rec m 

Trent of Mesure, GTON PARKER, and CO., who have 

REDUCED the PRICE of this highly esteemed beverage t 
Gd. Imperial Pinte. 
2s. Od. Im Half-pints. 

Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER, and Co. also supply Allsopp’s Ale in Casks of 18 Gallons 
and upwards, 

5}, Pall Mall, S.W., 31st December, 1859. 


SALT AND CO., EAST INDIA PALE AND BURTON 


ALE BREWERS, BURTON-ON-TRENT, 


STORES. 

SO eee Hungerford Wharf. | Sheffield ..................... 12, George-street. 

Birmingham Oia Court House, Newcastle-on-Tyne.. Manor Chare. 


N.B.—SALT and Co.’s Ales may be obtained in glass from the aos rincipal Bottlers in the 
Kingdom, a List of whom will be supplied by their Agents on application. 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS i in ENGLAND are to be 


obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Merchants, 8, ~ A City, London. 


Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s: 10d., d3s.4d. Rich Souchong 
Teas, 3s, 8d., 38. 10d., and 4s. Tea and to the value sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market town in En; A Price Current free by post on | application. 


“W HAT DO THE WILD WAVES SAY NOW?” Why, 


hat you will spend an ocean of money in your Journey, to Pekin; and, 6ib. bag 


will you then be able to bu; wear Tea at Ly resent low w price ‘The celebrated 6 
as low as 2s. 4d. Aj by Black reen xed; Splendid Seuchons or Congou 
Coffee in the be per BAST INDIA TEA COMPANY. Great St. 


churchy ard, 


COCOA —TAYLOR BROTHERS PATENT 
LENTILIZED COCOA, is es ye eng by Professor Letheby and Dr. Hassall to be 
superior in nutritious element to all others. 
See their Reports Printed on the Labels of each Canister. 


Sold by all Grocers, at 1s. 6d. per Ib. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
referred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, 
Cake, and especially suited to the a | of Children and Invalids. The Lancet 
states—“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” Paisley and London. 


Sor ER’S SULTANA SAUCE , RELISH, SUCCULANTE, 
AROMATIC MUSTARD, &c.—T! f which the Lancet, in 
its sanitary analization of Articles - Food, al 80 favonrably of their purity 
wholesomeness, are to be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen in the United 
Kingdom. They are indispensable with Fish, Meat, Game, Poultry, Hashes, Stews, and 
all made dishes; impart also to Chops, Steaks, and C utlets, a most delicious flavour.— 
Wholesale, CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, 21, Soho-square, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

t- -BROWN COD LIVER 

Prescribed, in consequence of its tamesaurabic superiority over every other kind, as 
the safest, ‘opoodient, and most effectual remedy fo 

CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, covens, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 

GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS ‘AFFECTIONS. 


Ortnton oF DR. SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R.S.E., M.R.LA. 
Principal of the Royal College of Chemistry, Liverpool, &c. 
“Berzelius and other of the leading chemists and physicians of Europe, havin somtt- 
monialized in favour of your Oil is a proof of o superiority over all the other ki 
vended, and the knowledge I have gained of its medicinal effects in the circle of = 
acquaintance corroborates the fact, aud proves it to be a most excellent article.” 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 61. ; Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and 
labelled with Dr. DE JONGH’S signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


COoOALs.— —BEST COALS ONLY. = COCKERELL and Co.'s 

price is now 26s. per ton cash, for the BEST Sage the bg 
cash, for BEST COKE, a: as by to jesty. and E 
Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Biackfriars, E.C.; rosvenor Canal, Pimlico, 
S.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, ’S.E. 


wit ILL} AM SMEE and SONS, CABINET MAN UFAC- 
RERS, UPHOLSTERERS, and BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 6, Finsbu: 
ie London, E.C., respectfully announce that they are making, and have near 
completed, very conside rable additions to their already large premises, in order to give in- 
creased accommodation to their Department for Bedroom Furniture and Lp gene- 
rally. an and to allow of their adding largely to their Stock of lron and Bra: 
have also prepared for the use of their Customers and the Public a NEW BOOK 
of D ESIGNS init 1 prices) of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, together with REDUC 
LISTS of } ri CES of SEDDIN 1G, which they will be glad to for ‘ward upon application. 
WILLIAM SMEE and SONS respectfully urge upon intending Pure! rs the 
otinan Ut a personal selection, and ask the favour of a call to inspect their Stoc 
February, 1860. 


HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 
and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 

both for home use and for tropical climates; Handsome Iron Bedsteads with brass mount- 

ings and Slogantiy Japanned; Plain Iron "Bed ptente for servants; every description of 
ood th 


dst at is Tham utactures, in mah ny, birch, walnut-tree woods, polished 
deal and japanned, all fitted wi h bedding and furniture complete, as well as ‘every de- 
scription of -room 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
Bed-room furniture, sent free by peo post.—HEAL and Son, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture Mannfact turers, 196, ttenham Court-road, Ww. 


STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

28.—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to viet WILLIAM 

BURTON: 8 SHOW-ROOM ney cones in such an of FEND STOVES, 

RANGES. CHIMNEY- RONS, and GENERA TRON MONGE ERY as cannot 

be proached bers, either for variety, novelty, beauty or exqguisiteness of 

workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormc! a ogy og and Two , £3 16s. to 

;, Bronzed a with Standards, 7s. Steel PES £2 15s. to £11; 

ditto,» rich 2 to -Pieces, from £1 88. to 
re rons, ‘om 28. 

tie BURTON and ail other PATENT ‘STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates, 


DISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES in every 


material, in great ak and of the newest and most récherché Patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 
s. 6d. the Set of Six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. the Set of Six ; erbiat Modern Patterns, 

$53. 6d. to 62s. 6d. the Set; Britannia Metal, with or without Silver-Piated Handles, £ £3 lis, 

to £8 8s. the Set; Sheffield Piated, £10 to £16 10s. the Set; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, 

Gravy, 12s. to 30s. Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-Plated on Nickel, 
size, 8. 


WILLIAM §&. BURTON’ S GENERAL FURN ISHING 
TRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and by pe contains upwards of 
400 Lilustrations of his iia ited Stock of Electro end Shettiel late, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marbie Ch himney- 
Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths and oilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, -room 
Furniture, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 30, Oxford- 
street, W.; 1, 14, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London. 


rsuant_ to Ac a) 
ve per Cent. per Annum Tuterest receltable Monthly, if desired, 
Full particulars may be obtained on application at the Chief Offices, 429, Strand, London, to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


Sz ELLING OF¥F.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 


Boxes, Travellin, Bows, © Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 

tti Boo ionery Cases, Superior, CO le &c.; also, an El egant 
Assortment of suital ie for ‘Prevents at Pas to Aitern- 
next door James's Hale 


Amon the. man; purnr s of the present , hone can be o ned possessing ‘the 
manifold virtues of O ’$ BALM OF COLOMBIA. If etre to the roots 

Cin ne ase it im mo tee most delightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of 

at this period of the seaso: ents thi ‘hair’ from fi ing off, or 


m prev e 
alga or turning grey. wat prevent its further pro ress and soon res 
saan. Those who really desire to e beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, should 
use it daily. It is also celebrated for tren h the hair, fring it from tly 
w hair, mou 
0 im’ 


wash can equal. 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION, 


LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpetu-Srreet, Broomssury, 

beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for more sims windows—e.g., Grisaille, Gooms “Nai and Quarry 
Gi lazings ; also, for Mural ration ices and Information fc forward 


ORNAY AMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBR: ARY, 

NING-ROOM, consisting freat of Vases, Figures, Groups, Ink: 
Inlaid’ Tables, &c., Derhyshire par, Marble, Italian, ‘Alabaster, 
Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported k J. TED YNANT, 149, Strand, London. 


B E N O 0 SG. 
“Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
pied Watches ............ 4to 100 guineas. | Silver Watches ............ 2 to 50 guineas, 


Send two stamps for Benson's Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. Watches sent free to any 
part vot the Kingdom on receipt of a remittance. —33 and 34, Ludgate- hill, London, EL Cc. 
BENN ETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, Cheapside, in Gold 

and Silver, in great variety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
Guineas as. avery, watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaran’ ree 
and safe per po! 
Money Or Orders to Jon BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


(CREED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT STREET, 
‘ORNER OF BOND STREET. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO THE 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 

Practical experience, combined with a ggientific knowledge of external anatomy and t 
definite proportions and forms of the himan figure, give them confidence in yolctting 
patronage. 

EVEES AND DRAWING-ROOMS.—Messrs. NICOLL 
have several SPECIMEN SUITS adapted for these purposes, and such are now ready 
for inspection or use, at Nos. 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent-street, W., and 22, Cornhill, Ec. 
London, and No. 10, St. Anne’s-square, Manchester. where, on personal application, o al 
particulars may be ‘obtained as to costume proper for persons of various ranks and degrees 
who attend on State and other similar occasions. 


THE | UNIVERSAL REVIEW for MARCH, 


1. London. 
2. The Cister Revivals. By L. 
Odd Dave in Hyde Park. De. Doran, F.S.A. 
ationa usic. 
5. Sir AL, Untairty Played and Falsely Won, Part III. 


London: W.‘H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. 327, for 


ARCH. Price 
CONTENTS: 
1. Vonved the Dane: Count of Elsinore. , Season Ticket. No. XI1.—Big Whigs. 
Conclusion. 


2, The Life and Times of Edmund Burke. 7. Twenty Years in the Chureh. ‘ 
Part L. 8. Religious Aspects of Mr, Tennyson's 
3. ar and Craftsman. Part 1X. Con- a 


‘oetry. untry Parson. 
sion, | A into ‘angier. 

4 Maclise’s. ‘Iustrations to Tennyson’s 1. Art-Unic 

Princes: nA Student's Adventure at Carrick-a- 
5. Vege or Hugo: La Légende des Siécles. 

| 12. My Ciub Table. IL. 

Dublin: WILLIAM ROBERTSON. London: Hurstand 
BAILY’ MAGAZINE of SPORTS and PASTIMES, ar and 


REGISTER. Price 1s. 6d. No. 1., for MARCH, is now ready 
witha eet of the Hon. Admiral Rous. 


CONTENTS: 
Admiral Rous. A Bi | Fro to St. George’s. Chapter I. 
Portfolio. 


The Racehorse. No.1. By theHon. | Amusements. 
Admiral ting on the Derby, &c, 
Thomas “Assheton Smith. A Review. ' Racing Register. 
Brotuers, Cornhill, London. 


Stern TS’ LIVERIES.—The best, at moderate prices, 
furnished, for cash payments, by H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 
; 22, Cornhiil, E.C., London; and No. 10, St. Anne’s- “square, Manchester. 


B LIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.— GISHURST 
Gardlener’s Chronicle, Cottage Gardener, and Field. In boxes Os. Od. ; 

all Nursery and Seedsmen, wholesale of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY ivimited). 


W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 
often occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inquire may be obtained on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. R. B.is enabled to execute every 
description of PRINTING on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a 
large and choice assortment of TYPES, STE AM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art, ASPECIMEN BOOK OF 
Es, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


PATENT £6 6s. WHEATSTONE’S FIVE OCTAVE 


NIUM, in Oak case, has double pedals, with soft agreeable o—~ of tone. 
; at. by the Patentees, WHEATSTONE and Co., 20, Conduit-street, zent-street. 


PIANOFORTES. —CRAMER, BEALE, and CO. List of 
Prices and Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent-street. 
HARMON IUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, and CO., 201, 


Regent-street. Description and List of Prices, post free. 


LURLINE. —WALLACE’S NEW GRAND OPERA, for 

the meng og as Solos and Duets, by W. H. Callcott; also, Fantasias and Ro 

aliace, Favarger, Osborne, and other eminent composers, and 
lles 


RAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-strect. 


~ 
I URLIN E.— The following are the favourite pieces in 
WALLACE’S new and successful OPERA, “ Lurline:”—“ Under a Spreading Coral,” 
“Take this Cup of Sperkling Wine,” Fiow on, oh, Rhine,” “When the Night 
Winds,” “ Sweet Spirit, hear my Prayer,” sung by Miss Pyne ; “ Gentle Troubadour,” sung 
Miss Our Bark in Moonlight Form that on my Dreamy 
AZe, he Chimes of Home,” sung by Mr. Harrison; “A Father’s Love,” “ Love, Tran- 
sient Passion, ” sung by, ef Santley 
AMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


BULLs LIBRARY FOR WORKS OF HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, POETRY, POPU ican SCIENCE, and the best RELIGIOUS 
BOOKS, Prospectuses sent post free on appliea 
BULw’s LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, London, W. 


(CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. ope Copies of 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, Adam Bede, Friends in Council, M‘Clintock’s Voyage 
of L Pa For, a | many om ther Books, are now on Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. Catalogues 
ULL’s Liprary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY 


CONTENTS: 
1 Mr. David Chadwick (Salford)—On the Rate of Wages in the Cotton Districts, 1 YY 
2M r Leone Levi, On the Distribution and Productiveness of es; and t 
tive Ameliorations of the 
8. Mr Valpy, On the British Trade h Ind 
4. Mr. Newmareh, On the Trade ofthe t hited | Kingdom in the Year 1850, 
5. Miscellanea and Quarterly Retu 
London: Jonn W PARKER and SON, 445, West Strand, W.C. 
This day, Part IX., price Sixpence, 
OM 


TALES FR “BENTLE Y.” 


Les Poissons d’ Avril. F Prout, 
Irish Tuveation. 
Scenes in the Life oi a 


somebody to care for her. 


Sardanapalus’ Last Dinner Party. 
Also this day, the Third Volume, price \s. 6d. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


Price Twopence, 


THE INTERPRETER, No. III., for MARCH, contains :— 
screpancies Apostolic and Modern Thonght ; Interp of Isa, xxxill, 
ly, wot ix. 49, and Mark ix. 44; the Minister, Chap. III.; the Jewis' h Eiders. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ vo anneal 


THE ENGUISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
price Is., MARCH ist, 1860. 

CONTENTS :—Statistics as to the Employment os | the Women of Great Britain—Amalie 
Sieveking—Emigrant-Ship Matrons-A Lost Chord: a Poem—Every-day Ghosts—Siave 
Preaching—A Suggestion for the Daughters of the Middle ~~ palace saan of Women 
in Germany—Notices of Books—Open Council—Passing Events. 

Jouton Published by the ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL ComPANY Limited), their 
Ottice, 19, Langh am-place, Regent-street, W.; and for the Company by PIPER, 

SON, and SPENCE, Paternoster-row. 


‘THE GOTHIC RENAISSANCE. See the “CONSTITU- 
TIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE” for MARCH. 
London : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


‘THE ARMY. Bya late Common Soxpier. See the CON- 
STITUTIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE” for MARCH 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


NEW? TALE. — THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE, 


NDERS, Author iom,”” will commence in the 
NUMBER the “NATIONAL MA ‘One Shillings Monthly. 
London: W. ome and Oo.; and all Booksellers. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


EDWARD STANFORD has the pleasure to announce that he 
been appointed AGENT for the SALE ofthe PUBLICATIONS of the GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY of the UNITED KINGDOM. He will be happy to forward, upon application, a 
detailed List of all the Maps, Sections, and Books published to the present time. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross. 


MAN! UAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL PRONUNCIATION 
. F. Foster, Author of a “ General Treatise on Gengraghy, "&c. This Manual 
furnishes tiles for the Pronunciation of the Leadin language a Vocabulary of upwards 
of 10,000 Names; with the true Pronunciation carefully indicated ; and an Btymological 
Table < of Generic Terms, with their Literal Meanings, serving to explain a large number of 
Names. Price, in limp cloth, 2s.; oi. per post, for Twenty-five Stamps. 
London: STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross. 


PEARSON’ S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. _ Edited 


EMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D., Professor of Mathematics, in the University of 

Fellow and Tutor of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 
8vo. 

Deluited for ti the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, and sold by GrorGE Cox, at 

the caeeriage Warehouse, 32, Paternoster-row, London; and by DEIGHTON, BELL, and 


Co., Ca 


Just published, price lus. 6d., 8vo, cloth boards, 


THE SAILOR’S HORN-BOOK FOR THE LAW OF 
STORMS: a Practical Exposition of the Theory of the LAW OF STORMS, and its 
Uses to Mariners in all parts of the World, shown by Transparent Storm Cards and Usetul 
ns. With Charts and Diagrams. By HENRY PIDDINGTON, late Presiden. of Marine 
, Calcutta. Third Edition, enlarged and improved. 
By the same Author, price 7s., 8vo, 


or SONVERSATIONS ABOUT HURRICANES, for the Use 
NorGate, 14, Henrictta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 2, South Frederick-street, Edinbur 


HUGHES'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.—Seven Vols. 8yo, £3 13s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


Tee HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of 
George the Third to the Accession of Queen Victoria. By the Rev. T. 8S. HUGHEs, 
B.D. with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author, in Seven handsome Octavo Volu 
uniform with + Ly Oe. the most complete continuation to the Works of Hume an 
lett to the Present Time. 
London: BELL and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 
ROSE’S NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In Twelve Vols. 8vo, cloth, price £5 8s. 


Ts NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


[THE PRIZE-RING—ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE.—An Important Article on this subject appears in ae FIELD” of this 
day. Price Sixpence; a copy post free for Seven stamps. Strand, W.C. 


SHAKSPEARE DOCUMENTS.—A FURTHER 
s an ae e Dulici 
CRITIC” of MABCH tra. ‘Price Sinpeuce? Copy in return for Seven 
Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 
MR. HAWTHORNE. 
Now ready at all Libraries, 
TPRAN SFORMATION ; or, The Romance of Monte > Beni. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Author of “ The Scarlet Letter.” In Three 
This Work is Copyright. 
Situ, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Me CORNHILL MAGAZINB. 


1 (JANUARY, 1860) oe EDITION, completing 100,000, With Two Mlustra- 
ton Map, price One Shilli 

2 (FEBRUARY, 1860), SECOND EDITION, completing 100,000. With Two Ilustra- 
aie, One Shilling, 


No. 8 (MARCH, 1800), FIRST EDITION of 100,000 now ready. With Two Illustrations, 

price One —s 
*,.* Commu ions to the Editor should he addressed to the care of Messrs. SMITH 
Tae 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Just published, price 1s. 
THE POPE, THE PRESS, AND NAPOLEON ITIL, 
considered in a Letter to Count de Montalembert. By An ULTRAMONTANE, 
London: EDwarpD LUMLBY, 514, New Oxford-street. 
Just published, 
GOVERN MEN T UPON FIRST PRINCIPLES. Proved 
lily and Historically, by Joun GrossmitH. 


London: and SPENCE, Paternoster-row. 
Jup LASS, New 


ust hiiehed 


[THE FRENCH TREATY A MOCKERY, A DELUSION 
ANDA SNARE. By Faxpunic YOUNG, late for Tynemouth, and 
RICHARDSON BROTHERS, 23, Cornhill, B.C. R. HARDWICER, 102, Piccadilly. 


proj ected and partly arranged by the late Rev. HuGH James Ross, B.D., Principal 
f Kin, s College, London. The most complete Biographical Dictionary. iy any } 

t has tas most rts edited and compiled by experienced writers, who have availed 

themselves of the vast body of materials which domestic and foreign literature has of late 


ppl 
: LLOWES, RIVINGTONS, E. Hopason, RICHARDSON 


In One Vol. 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 
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HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY “THE NAPIERS.” 
In Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Sir Cuartes Narrer. 
ted by Sir WILLIAM NAPIER. 


“ There is a fine manly spirit fa Sirfharles Napier’s romance which raises it above the 
level of ordinary fiction.” —Tim 
— moral of this work | is one illustrative of the consequences of leaving England 
tively defenceless, not because she had not, when William landed at re: 
pion vo of a hearts to defend her, but because those stout hearts were not incased 
well disciplined bodies.” —G/obe. 


London: WARNE, and Farringdon-street. 
NATURAL HISTORIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
Square 16mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth extra, 


BRITISH MOSSES. By R. M. Starx. With upwards of 


190 Illustrations, printed in Colours. 
The other Volumes of this Series are, viz.:— 


1. British Birds’ Eggs. Jatshley. 12. The Aquarium, Sowerby. 
2. British Crustacea. White. 13. The Mollusea. Mary Roberts. 
3. Greenhouse Catlow, 14. Garden Botany. Catlow. 
4. Field A. Catlow. Botany. 
5, Geography of Plants. Edited by Dr. > risish ferns. “pice are 
uben, Lichens,. Lil say. 
6. Palms. Dr. B B. Seemann. 18. Physical Geology. Jukes. 
7. Britigh Sea-Weeds, Dr. Lands- 19. Zoophytes. Dr. Lands’ 
horongh. 20, British Entomology. low. 
8. British Conchology. G. B. Sowerby. 21. Birds. Adam White. 
British Ornithology. 22, Seripinie Zoology. E. Catlow. 
10, Mammalia. Adam White. 23. Th oodlands. Mary Roberts. 


ll. Mineralogy. H. Sowerby. 


“A popu ular series of scientific treatises, which, from the ations, has aca of bene style, and the 
beyond that of any other series of modern cheap works. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNER, and 


WEBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


By Goopricu. In One Vol. Royal 8vo, 16s. cloth, or half calf, 18s., the Eighth 
Edition of this the only One Volume Octavo Webster that contains all the words of the 
rto. This handsomely printed volume exhibits in its 1300 pp. the Origin, Orthography, 
munciation, and Definition of Words, and comprises also a Tnopete of words variously 
by different and Walker’s Key to the Classical Pronunciation of 
reek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, with the addition of a Vocabulary of Modern 
| Names, nnd their Pronunciation, The new words that been add 
seve; an e y ni 
** Todd’s Edition of Johnson.” 
In ordering, specially mention this Edition, 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
AN ESSENTIAL TO EVERY HOUSEHOLD, 
In One Vol., price 5s. cloth, 320 pp. 
RIGHTS AND WRONGS: a Manual of Household Law. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Author of “ How We are Governed 
bi ody Boaminer, well arranged, explicit, and well indexed, this book is useful to every- 
very man of twenty one ears of should com lete y study this perfect and i - 
tne best digest of H Law yet Sta 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, ps 
“THE a OF THE PEOPLE IS THE HIGHEST LAW.” 
‘ost 8vo, price 5s, sewed, 400 pages, 
THE PEOPLE’ N) "BLUE BOOK;; or, Taxation as it is, and as 
t ought to 


“The object of this work is, that every man yh woman in the kingdom may have, in 
their own hands, the means 0! otk knowing what they ng to Gov ernment for the pro- 
tection of their persons and property, and what they wsalee pay. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
BULWER’S NOVELS IN NINETEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Finely printed on good paper, in Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 
E ARAM. By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytton. 
The Volumes already issued of this Edition are :— 


THE CAXTONS. NIGHT AND MORNING. MY NOVEL, Two Vols, 
THE OF THE RHINE, One Vol. 


of 
en, and Which are not exceiled in elegance of ‘diction, or any other 
attribute, by the we works of ony pe author. 9 aeenny. rinted on fine paper, this tion 
f the ‘Aut hor’s Complete Works.” 
London: WARNE, ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHEAP SERIES—NEW VOLUME, 
Price 2s., cloth boards ; or, in cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 
J oT TTINGS FROM MY JOURNAL. 
By Exiza Cook. 

CONTENTS :—Small Talk—A Medley of Gossip—A Mingled Yarn—Music—The C - 
zione—Musings in Sotitude—Our First Sweet heart—A Dashing Wedding— Waits and’ Stray aye 
~—Sunbeams and Shadows—Darlings, &c. 

The late Volumes of this Series are, viz.:— 
GRIMALDI’S LIFE. 2s. Edited by Boz, and illustrated by Cruikshank. 
BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM. 2s. From the Times. 
BMINENT MEN AND POPULAR BOOKS. 2s. From the Times. 
THE ARCTIC REGIONS AND POLAR DISCOVERIES. 2s. By P. L. Stuwonps. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, price 1s. 2d., post free, 


VACATION THOUGHTS on CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS 


{and Circumstantial Evidence]. By CHARLES PHILLIPS, 5 AB, One of 
of the Court for the Rallef of Insolvent bebte 


London: J. Rip@way, 160, Piccadilly, Ww. 
On March 3rd will be published, Fcap. 8vo, price 1s., lustrated Cover, 


A § STORY ABOUT RIFLEMEN AND RIFLES. By 
EYLAND THORNTON.—London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane; and Man- 
EDWIN SLATER, 129, Market-street. 


Now ready, with Twenty-eight Bagravings, 6s. cloth, 


STORIES OF INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS IN 


SCIENCE AND THE USEF TS: a Book for Old and Young. By Jouw 
Timss, F.S.A., Curiosities of London, &e, 


“Another interesting and well d book, g from Archimedes and Roger 
n to um. 


KENT and Co, (late Bogue), 86, Fleet-strect. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Anthor, $s. 6d. each, 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, Past and Present. Fifth Thousand. 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY, with New Lights. Ninth Thousand. 
POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. Fifth Thousand. 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. First and Second Series. Thirtieth Thousand. 
SCHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN, Fifth Thousand. With Engravings, 5s. 


Just published, cloth, 2s 
CURE OF OF THE SICK: Not Homeopathy, not Allopathy, 


but Judg 
By Jonn M.D., 
Senior sician to the’ ‘Hospital. 
Joun New Burlington-street. 
Lately published, price 5s. cloth, 


(THE CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE; 


with an A yr showing the Fallacy of the Main Drai Scheme, t and_pointin 


wank, hould pted the Preventio: 
—— J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, London. 


Dk. BRIGHT ON CONSUMPTION, &c, 
Just published, Third Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF (tHE 
HEART, LUNGS, AND AIR-PASSAGES ; witha Review of the several Climates 


nded in these Affections. By sAMES BRiGuT, M.D., F.G. S., Member of the 
College of Physicians, London. ‘Third Edition, revised and 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


* BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE.” 
THE MILL ON THE F FLOSS. By Grorcr Extot, Author 


of “ Scenes of Clerical L “Adam Bede,” In Three Vols. Post 8vo. 


CONQUEST AND COLONISATION IN NORTH 


AFRICA; containing the most by ag information on Morocco, By GEORGE WIN- 
G@RovE Cooks, Author of “China in 1857-58.” In Crown 


NEW EDITION OF THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Commencement of 


the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., 
D.C.L. In Fourteen Vols. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 


LECTURES ON LOGIC. By ‘Sir Bart. 
by the Rev. H, L, MANSEL, JouN VEITCH, A.M. In Two Vols. 8vo, 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
Rev. JOHN LEE, D.D., LL.D., Principal of the University 


PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By G. H. Lewss, 
Author of “ Life of Goethe,” “Sea-Side Studies,” &c. In Two Vols., with numerous 
Lilustrations, nniform w ith “Chemistry of Common Life.” 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES. By Grorcz Henry Lewes, Author’ 


of * Physiology of Common Life,” & 


THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS: their Arrangement 
and Construction. By Henry F.R.S.E., and R. Scort BuRN. 
8vo, With numerous Engravings. 


1x, 


FLEETS AND NAVIES. By Captain Hamtry, 


R.M. Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 


ST. STEPHENS: a Poem. Originally published in 


45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 587, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


13, Great MaRLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


ready, in Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s, bound, 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 


FRANCE AND NAVARRE. By Miss FREER. 


“The public will thank Miss Freer most heartily for these delightful volumes. In her - 


particular line she is the best historian of her day.”"—Chronicle, 


TRAVELS i in EASTERN AFRICA; with the NARRATIVE 


“We commend Mr. M‘Leod’s volumes to all who love healthy reading.” —Atheneun. 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By Wit.14m Howrirr. 


“©The Man of the People’ may be expected to obtain a great success. It is a remarkable 
hook, which refers to eventful times and important persons, and cannot fail to make a 
powerful impression on its readers.”’—Sux, 


(CHEAP EDITION of AT LIFE | FOR A LIFE. By the 


Author of “JoHn HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” with a New 
land illustrated, forming the N olume of and BLACKETTS STAN 


[THE VOYAGE of THE LADY: a Novel. By the Author 


of “THe THREE PaTus.” Two Vols, 


WOMAN'S TEMPTATION. jetted by the Hon. Mrs. 


RALPR Duron. Three Vols, (Just read; 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d.; by post, 19 stamps, 
A KEY TO ARNOLD’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 
Part I. (last edition), by a Cambridge M.A. 
London : JAMES CORNISH, 297, High Holborn, W.C. 


Recently published, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of QUALI TATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


By A. BEAUCHAMP NORTHCOTE, F. onstrator to the Professor of Chemistry 
at Oxford; late Senior Assistant in the Royal College of Chemistry, London: and ri} 
H. CuuRcu, F.C.S., of Lincoln College, Oxford ; late Assistant to ‘ofessor Brodie. 
“It is not only to the ordinary student that Messrs. Northcote and Church's work will 
ve for even the experienced analyst will fiud much in its pages.”— 
Wainbee nburgh N few Philosophical Journal, No. XVU. 


JoHN VAN VooRsT, 1, Paternoster-row. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN 
SEAS. By the late Professor EDWARD ForBES, F.R.S,, &c. Edited and coutinued by 
RoBERT GODWIN-AUSTEN, F.R.S. 

Joun VAN VoorstT, 1, Paternoster-row, 


Post 8vo, 4s. 


THE UNITY OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES; being 


an Inquiry into the Causes of Gravitation and Polarity, with an application of the 
Results to some of the principal Phenomena in each of the Physical Sciences. By JOHN 


JOHN Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
A GUIDE TO THE QUADRUPEDS AND REPTILES 
OF EUROPE, with Descriptions of all the Species. By Lord CLERMONT. 
— Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
AN ACCENTUATED LIST OF THE BRITISH LEPI- 
DOYTERA; with Hints on the Derivation of the Names, 
Also, price Threepence, 8vo, sewed, 


THE ACCENTUATED LIST OF THE BRITISH 
LEPIDOPTERA. Intended for Transmission hy Post, and for facilitating the Exchange 
of Specimens. Published for the Entomological Soc. eties of Oxford and Cambridge, by 

JoHN VAN VoorstT, 1, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, a Third Edition of 


“YARRELL'S HISTORY OF BRITISH FISHES. With 


Figures and Descriptions of the By Sir Jonn Ricmarpsoy, C. 


dd wi Portrait and Memoir. Two Vols. 8vo, £3 3s. 
aK Second Su plement, the adititona Species, v with the and 
of two former tions, Ste» 
‘al 108,; Ss. 


London: J, CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street ; HaTCHARD and Co,, 187, Piccadilly W, 


JouN Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


I. 
T 4 WASHINGTONS: a Tale of a Country Parish in the 

enteenth Century. By the Rev. J. N. Sruwpxrwson, Rector of Brington, 
Northamptonshire, 8vo, with a few Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. 


IL 
HE VERACITY OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS: with 
the Life and Character of the Inspired Historian. By the Rev. W. H. Hoang, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, fA 9s. 6d. 


ur 
ISTORY OF THE LIFE OF ARTHUR, DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. The Military Memoirs from the French of Capt. Brialmont, 
with Additions and Emendations; the Political and Social Life by the Rev. G. R. 
Gurtc, M.A., Chaplain-General to the Forces. With Maps, Plans, and Portraits, 
Four Vols, 8vo, 54s, 


Iv. 
IR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT’S Work on CEYLON. 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised, containing Two New Maps and a New 
Chapter on Buddhism and Demon Worship. Pp. 1364, with Nine Maps, Seventeen 
Plans and Charts, and Ninety Engravings on Wood. Two Vols, 8vo, £2 10s. 


OME: its Ruler and its Institutions. By Jonn Francis 
Macuirz, M.P. Second Edition, Enlarged, with a New Portrait of Pope 
Pius IX. Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


vi. 
| jy IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By the 


Right Hon. James Wnirtesipr, M.P., LL.D. Third Edition, Abridged and 
Revised, with a New Preface on Events in Italy since 1848. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


vil. 


ONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S Work on the LIFE 
AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. New Edition, Revised and Corrected, with 
Maps and Woodcuts, and Four Plates. Two Vols, Square Crown 8vo, price 31s, 6d, 


VIII. 


E LA RIVE’S TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY in 
Theory and Practice. Translated for the Author by C. V. Wauxrs, F.R.S, 
With numerous Woodcuts, Three Vols. 8vo, price £3 13s, 


1x. 
ECOND SERIES OF USEFUL INFORMATION FOR 
ENGINEERS, By Witttam Fartrzarry, F.R.S., President of the Literary and 


Philosophical Society of Manchester. In the press, uniform with the First Szrres, 


of which a New Edition is likewise nearly ready. 


ANE’S WANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST AMONG 
THE INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA; from Canada to Vancouver's 
Island and Oregon, through the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Territory, and back again. 
With Map and Illustrations. 8vo, price 21s, 


EMOIRS AND LETTERS OF THE LATE COLONEL 
ARMINE MOUNTAIN, Adjutant-General of H.M.’s Forces in India. Edited 
by Mrs. Mountain. Second Edition, with Portrait. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


EMOIRS OF ADMIRAL PARRY, THE ARCTIC 
NAVIGATOR. By his Son, the Rev. E. Pazny, M.A. Sixth Edition, with a 


Portrait and Col Feap, 8vo, price 5s. 

S HILLER’S LIFE AND WORKS. By Emit Patresxe. 
Translated by Lady Wattacr. Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the 

Queen. With Two Portralts. Two Vols. Post Svo, 24s. 


xiv. 
. HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS, selected from Contri- 
— to the Edinburgh Review. Second Edition. Three Vols, Fcap. 8vo, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Just published, in Feap. Svo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


GLAVERY AND FREEDOM IN THE BRITISH WEST 
INDIES, By CHARLES BUXTON, M.A., M.P. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
THE IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS. 
‘ Now y, Vols. L. and IL., iu $vo, price £1 each, cloth, 


SPEECHES of the MANAGERS and COUNSEL in the Trial 


of WARREN HASTINGS. Edited by E. A. Bonn, Assistant-Keeper of the MSS. in 


r 
the British Museum. Printed for H.M.’s Stationery Office, and published by authority of 
the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury. To be completed in Four Volumes, 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 

Just published, in One Vol. 8vo, price 25s. cloth, 
THE MERCHANT’S POLYGLOT MANUAL, IN NINE 
LANGUAGES—English, German, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese—chietly extracted from the Tariffs of all Nations. By 
FE. H. MICHELSEN, Ph.D. of the Board of Trade. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Next week, Part IV., price 4s. 
A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: 
Biographical, Bibliographical, Historical, and Practical. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: — Bullion Report—Burke—Burton—Cairnes—Calonne—Calvin— 

introducing the conception of motion into Political Ecouomy—Capps 

well—Care; 

By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, Esq. 
“A master in this branch of science.”—MICHEL CHEVALIER. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. 
Just published, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

LA PAPAUTE ET LEMPIRE. Par F. Lavrent, Pro- 

fesseur a1’ Université de Gand. 

“ 4 profound and interesting work.”’—Spectafor. 

“A remarkably luminous and scholarly explanation of the influences which once exalted 
the Popedom above all other Powers, and which have since reduced it toa state of depen- 
dence and mendicancy.”—Atheneum. 

London ; JoHN CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


I. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of “ Wide, Wide 
World.” Cheap Popular PP:); Edition, 
[On Monday. 


It. 


THE SEASON TICKET. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
[On Monday, March 5th. 


Ill. 


LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES, from 


Edward of Carnarvon to Albert of Windsor. By Dr. Doran, Author of 
“ Lives of the Queens cf England.” Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 
12s. 6d. [Now ready. 


Iv. 
THE AMERICAN PASTOR IN EUROPE. By the 
Rev. Dr. Cross. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Kev. Dr. 
Cumminc. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Now ready. 


v. 


HUNGARY FROM 1848 TO 1860. By M. Szemerz, 
late Minister of the Interior and President of the Council of Ministers 
in Hungary. Post 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 


VI. 
PAGAN OR CHRISTIAN? Being Notes for the 


General Public on Our National Architecture. By W. J. Cocknury 
Murr. Post 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 


THE SHAKSPERE QUESTION: an Inquiry into 
the Genuineness of the MS. corrections in Mr. J. Payne Collier’s Anno- 
tated Shakspere, Folio, 1632; and of certain Shaksperian Documents 
likewise published by Mr. Collier. By N. E.S. A. Hamruton. 4to, 
with fac-similes, 6s. 

“Either Mr. Collier has too hastily endorsed discoveries and given them credit 
and currency with his name as an honourable man, or he has been m guilty of some 
most discreditable frauds. Itis not enough for him to rely on literary life, 
however blameless, but fairly to meet the onerous inferences, and frankly to own 
if he has really been deceived.”—Birmingham Journal, 


11,000.—THE GREAT TRIBULATION ; OR, THE 
THINGS COMING ON THE EARTH. By the Rev. Dr. Cummtse. 


Ix. 


3000.—_LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTO- 
omens. Vol. I. 8vo, 14s, (Vol. II, concluding the work, in 


4000.—THE THREE CLERKS. By AntHony 
Trotiope, Author of “Barchester Towers.” Forming the Second 
Volume of “ Bentley’s Standard Novels.” Cloth boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth, 4s, 


XI. 
3000.—THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Sarriey 
Brooks, Author of “ Miss Violet and Her Offers.” 8vo, with numerous 
illustrations by Joun 13s. 


XII. 


JAMESS NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN TO THE PRESENT TIME. A New Edition, in Six 
Volumes, 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 30s. 


XIII. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE ENTIRE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF HORACE WALPOLE. Now first chronologically 
arranged and edited by Peter Cunninenam. To be completed in 
Eighteen Five-Shilling Monthly Parts, with Thirty-nine Portraits. 
Part L., with Three exquisite Portraits, 5s., now ready. 


xiv. 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
AND SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of Christianity. By the Rev. J. 
B. Marspey, M.A., Author of “The Early and Later Puritans.” Part I. 
(complete in ‘fwelve Shilling Parts), 8vo, 1s. 


xv. 
UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED. By the 
Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” Two Vols., 21s. 
“ This work will startle the public and provoke argument.”—Morning Post. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
The following are now ready. 
SELF HELP. By Samvet Suites. Twelfth Thousand. 


11, 
STORY OF THE LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHEN SON. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, Ninth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THE BATTLES AND SIEGES OF THE PENIN SULAR 


Sir W. NapreR. Third Edition. Portrait. Post vo, 10s. 6d. 


PURSUITS OF KN OWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


L. Crark. Fourth Edition. Portraits. Two Vols. 12mo, 1 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of En ngland from the 


Cwsar to the Present Time. Thirteenth Thousand. Woodeuts. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 


Parljost Times. By Dr. WM. SMITH, Twentieth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 


THe HISTORY OF ROME. From _ the 


DEAN LIDDELL. Fifteenth Woodcuts. Post svo, 
vir. 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON : the History of the Decline and 
Pall of Rome. Abridged. Sixth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF THE (CHURCH. By Roserr Sovruey. 
Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 


DaviIp ROWLAND. Post 8vo, 


A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG, PAINTERS. By C. R. 


Lesurez, R.A. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LORD »PYRON POETRY. Complete Edition. Portrait. 


THE ART OF TRAVEL, By Francis Gatron. Third 
Edition. Woodouts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. By Epwarp 


Jussk. Eighth Edition, Woodcuts. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT, MADE SCIENCE IN 


Pants, Eighth Edition. Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 9s. 


KNOWLEDGE Is POWER. “By Cuartes Knieut. Second 
Edition, Woodeuts, Post svo, 7s, 6d, 


- INSECT ARCHITECTURE. “AND MISCELLANIES. By 


JAMES RENNIE. Fourth Edition, Woodcuts. Post avo, 5s 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


On March 15th, Post 8vo, 12s. 
A RREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS BY CHARLES 
THE FIRST; a Chapter of English History Re-written. By Jomn Forster. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Ninth Thousand, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


M2Rkocco AND THE MOORS: or. Incidents of Travel i in 


Barbary, amongst the Wild Tribes and Sav: Animals. By JoHN 
DaumMonn Hay, British Consul-General at Tangier. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


THE SHAFTESBURY PAPERS. 
This day, with Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
just ii 
Restoration. Edited by W. D, Apes 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


A NEW WORK BY REV. DR, M‘COSH. 
Now ready, Svo, 12s. 


THE, OF THE MIND. Bye Ber 
O and Me 'sics in ‘King? ollege, 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle- street. 


CAPT. SIR F. L. M‘CLINTOCK’S NARRATIVE. 
Now with Maps, fac-simile of the found of the 
Frank Expedition, and numerous I}lustrations, 8vo, 
DISCOVERY OF THE FATE OF ‘SIR JOHN 
ND HIS COMPANIONS, AND VOYAGE OF THE FOX YN THE 


ARCTIC RARRLIN By Capt. Sir Francis LEOPOLD M‘CLINTOCK, Capt. K.N. With Preface, 
by Sir RODERICK URCHISON, P.R.S 


JoHN MurRRay, Albemarle-street. 


MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Fifth Thousand, Post 8vo, 14s. 


O*n THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY MEANS OF 


Next week. Tenth Thousand, uniform with the above, Post 8vo, 9s. 


THE VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST: being a Journal of 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie- street. 


THE. PAPER DUTY CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE 
showin ding that folsom on the terme now proposed 
to both, By HENRY G. BOHN, a. Od. 


caer G. Bonn, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
Now ready, Second Thousand, price 1s. 


A VOLUNTEER’S NARRATIVE OF THE HYTHE 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN MUSKETRY, with numerous Extracts from 
resses, and durin the Course, A General » 
0) a 
Instructor of Musketry, 5th Norfolk Volunteer Rifles DWARDS, Serjeant 
“ Your lecture the most graphic and interest descri 
thet I Tore seen.” —LORD STANLEY, 
Your lecture is not only unexceptionable, but excellent, and will be of great use.”~ 


IN COURSE OF » 


MR. J. PAYNE COLLIER'S. REPLY TO MR. N.E.S. A. 
HAMILTON'S “INQUIRY” INTO THE SHAKESPEARE FORGERIES 


MR. TAYLOR'S ULTIMATE CIVILIZATI 
Um ATION. 
By the same Author, 
LOGIC IN THEOLOGY. Feap. 8vo, 6s. [Lately published. 


“From epee of one of 4 clearest and profoundest thinkers of the present day.”— 
MANSELL’s Bampton Lectu: 


THE REV. J. H. MACMAHON ’S TREATISE ON META. 
PHYSICS IN CONNEXION WITH REVEALED RELIGION. svo. (Immediately, 


4. 
SHORT SUNDAY EVENING READINGS, in Large Type. 


Selected and Abridged from various Authors, by the Countess of CAWDOR, 8vo, 5s. 
(Just p lished. 


THE SECOND ADAM, AND THE NEW BIRTH; or, the 
Doctrine of Baptism as contained in Boy ——-, By the Author of “THE 


SACRAMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY.” New‘Edition, greatly enlarged. (Shortly. 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF YORKSHIRE. Edited by 


C.J. D. INGLEDEW. Feap. 8vo. 


THE GEM OF THORNEY. ISLAND; or, the Historical 


Associations of Westminster Abbey. With a Frontis jiece. By the Rev. J. RipGway, 
M.A., Vice-Principal of the North London Collegiate Schoo!. Crow hed. 


THREE MONTHS’ REST AT PAU, IN THE WINTER 
AND SPRING OF 1859. By JoHN ALTRAYD WITTITTERLY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Mrs. Wittitterly forms and SAN eed an immense variety of op on an i 
variety of subjects.”—Nicholas Nickleby. (Just published. 


UNDER GOVERNMENT: on Official Key to the Civil 


Service of the Crown, and Guide to Candidates seeking Appointments. By J 
PARKINSON, Somerset House. Second Edition, Improved, 3s. 6a. 
“The best of its class that has been issued.”— Atheneum 
“ Will be very welcome to all who seek employment ‘ Under Government ;* it will clea’ 
show them the advantages and disadvantazes of each office, the needful qualifications, a 
in whose gift the appointments are.”—Examiner, (Lately published, 


GOVERNMEN T EXAMINATIONS: being a Companion to 


Under Government,” and a Key to the Civil Service Sieakpees. B 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. (Jus 


“The materials from which this volume is compiled are of original and an character ; 
not only have the latest Blue-Books been sifted for facts, but diligent in — have heen 
made of such members of the Civil Service as have been recently examined.”—Daily News. 


11. 


New Edition, with a Supplement. containing additional words and further ipgiestiona, 
in Two Vols. 4 . 6d.; haif-hound in russia, £5 15s. 6d.; russia, £6 12s 


DR. RICHARDSON'S NEW DICTIONARY OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: combining explanation with etymology, and copiously —_ 
trated by quotations from the best authorities. The words, with those of the sam 
family, are traced to their origin. The explanations are deduced from the rimitive 
meaning through the various usages. The quotations are arranged chronologically, 
from the earliest period to the present time. 
The SUPPLEMENT separately, 4to, 12s, 
A og apeny EDITION, WITHOUT THE QUOTATIONS, 8v0, 15s.; half-bound, £1; russia, £1 4s. 
is an admirable addition to our lexicography, supplying a great desideratum, as 
exhibit the biography of each word, its birth, is one and education, the changes that 
ave befallen it, the company it has kept, and the connexions it has formed, 
paw, of quotations, all in chronolo ical order, This is such a dictionary as per! no 
other language could ever boast.” — rterly Review. 


12, 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
DR. RICHARDSON ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 
This book is now used in Preparing for the Public Examinations, 
4s. 
THE ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By Ernest Apams, Ph.D., Assistant-Master in College School. 
“ An admirable manual of our mother tongue.”—Daily News. 


14, 
Fourth Edition, Improved, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 2s, sewed, 
THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF EN GLISH AND 
GENERAL HISTORY, from B.c, 100 to the Present Time. By D. BEALE. 
“ This is v — much in advance of most works we have seen devoted to pinniler Roveceps: 


We can award very high praise to a volume which may prove invaluable to 
taught.”—Atheneum, 


15. 
FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


Carefully Edi th English Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, and Renderin: 
diomatic Expressions, for Schools, Feap. 5vo, 


AVENTURES DE TELEMA UE. Par Fexe.on Edited 


by C.J. DELILLE. Second Edition, revi: 


HISTOIRE DE CHARLES "Bae Votsains. Edited by 


DirReyY. Second Edition, revised, 3s. 


SELECT FABLES OF LA FON TAINE. Edited by F. E. A. 


Gasc, 


PICCIOLA. By X, B.Sarintine. Edited by Dr. Dusuc. 3s.6d- 


Lately 8vo, 4s. Od. 

MATERIALS FOR FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION; 
or, Selections from the Best English Prose te With Copious Foot Notes, a 
Hints for Idiomatic pon te By F. E. A. Cc, M.A, 

Now ready, euitions, with the above, 6s, 
A KEY. TO THE MATERIALS FOR FRENCH PROSE 
IMPOSITION. By F. E. A. Gasc, M.A 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


J. F. HOPE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
In Two Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s, 


1THE OLD CHATEAU. By M. Leseunr. 
In Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 


2. HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REIGN 


In Three Vols, Post 8vo, price 31s, 6d, . 
4, THE MADMAN OF ST. JAMES. From the I a 
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MR. NEWBY’S NEW NOVELS. 
Tn Three Vols. Post 8vo, price £1 11s, 6d. 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT. 


By the Author of “ Tae Srumsie on THE THRESHOLD.” 

“ There is not a dull line from the first page to the last of thie most amusing tale. Bril- 
liant, acute, fanciful, evolving t power of observation subtlety of analysis, and keen- 
ness of remark, eve where gui Hed by fe eling.” Globe. 

ere can be no doubt abou e exquisite ease of the dialogues, or the brilliant re 
of free drawing-room debaters ; the descriptions of men and women are singularly el: fever 


In Two Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. 


HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS PEEL. 


as worked out this proverb admirably in her new novel, and it is a pleasure 
find book is in eve: orthy the name bea: The lan; ise 
the style unaffected, and the story {uterest ng.” —Globe 


In Two Vols, Post 8vo, price 21s. (This day.) 


ONE TRIAL. 


Iv. 
In Three Vols. Post 8vo, price £1 11s, 6d. 


TRIED IN THE FIRE. 


By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIELS, 
Author of “ My Sister Minnie,” “ Our Guardian,” &e. 


“ Mrs. Daniels has given us a story of exquisite beauty. The characters are as lifelike as 
possible toimagine. For graceful language, high moral it inculcates, there 
few better novels published this season.”—G/oh 


MR. 8. W. FULLOM’S NEW WORK. 


Immediately, in Post 8vo, price 5s., with Illustration on Steel by 
GrorGs CRUIKSHANK, 


THE EXILE’S DAUGHTER: 
A Story of the Italian War. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE GREAT HIGHWAY,” “ THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE,” 
“THE HUMAN MIND,” &c. 


CHARLES J, SKEET, KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS, 


MR. SKEET HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE NEW NOVEL, “TOO MUCH ALONE.” Three 
Vols. By F. G. TRAFFORD, Author of “ The Moors and the Fens.” 
BEFORE THE DAWN: a Tale of Italian Life. Second 


Edition. Two Vols. By Kate CRICHTON, 
“ Tiustrates the "condition of the people of Italy just previous to the recent 
” Shows much knowledge of the human heart, as well as of the influences of the 
world.”’—Illustrated News. 


TRAVELS IN MOROCCO. By the late James Ricnarpson 
(the Explorer of Sahar), Author of “ A Mission to Central Africa.” Two Vols. With 
Illustrations, 

dapted for constant reference, while . presents to the general reader a fascinat- 
United Service Magazine 
And early in March, 

FOUR YEARS IN BURMAH. By W. H. Marsnatt, Esq, 

late Editor of the Rangoon Chronicle. Two van, with Illustrations, 21s. 


_ CHARLES J, SKEET, 10. KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


BP. LINCOLN’S LENT LECTURES, &c. 


Tenth Edition, Fcap., cloth, 3s. 6a. 
THE SINFULNESS OF LITTLE SINS: a Course of Lent 
Sermons. By JoHN Jackson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
By the same Author, 


REPENTANCE, its NECESSITY, NATURE, and AIDS: 
a Second Course. Sixth 


THE WITNESS of the “SPIRIT. 2nd Edition. Feap., 5s. 6d. 
PLAIN SERMONS, preached at Archbishop ) Teniaon’s Chapel, 


Regent- a. By the Rev. JamEs GALLOWAY COWAN, M 
‘o be h sartily commented We have seldom plain sermons so good.” 


In the press, a Second Series, by the same Author, 


JOB: a Course of Lent Lectures. By the Rev. J. E. Kemper, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON EVIL THOUGHTS; awith 
for Sepevension. By WILLIAM CHILCOT, M.A. 2s. 
THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE: Sermons preached at 
St. Luke’s, Berwick-street. By HENRY WHITEHEAD, M.A. Feap., cloth, 
London: WILLIAM SKEFFINGTON, 168, Piccadilly, W. 


DR. ROTH’S NEW WORK ON PARALYSIS. 

This day is published, 8vo, cloth, with Thirty-eight Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 
(CONTRIBUTIONS S TO THE HYGIENIC TREATMENT 

OF PARALYSIS AND OF PARALYTIC DEFORMITIES.  Llustrated by 
numerous Cases, with a short Sketch of Rational Medical Gymnastics, or the Movement 
Cure. y Rorn, M.D. Physician to the Private Institutions for the Treatment of 
Beformities and Chronic ‘Diseases, in Old Cavendish-street, London, and Gloucester- 
piace, Brighton ; Author of “ Handbook of Movement Cure,” 

London: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, = 


AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
Immediately, price 15s. cloth lettered, 
pe. KARL VON SPRUNER’S HISTORICO- 
SCHOOL AND HAND ATLAS. Containing Twenty-six 
Maps, engraved in Copper, Twenty- vo Se devoted to the General eats of Europe, 
and Four Maps specially iustrative of the History of the British Isles. 


he deserved and extended mtation which the Historical Atlas of Dr. Spruner eas 
attained in Germany, has led tot t ae, preparation of an English Edition, with the Author’s 
co-operation and the authority of the German Publisher, Mr. Justus Perthes. The 
announcement of the design has been rendered necess ary inasmuch as an inferior and 
carelessly prepared Atlas is stated to be on the eve of publication, in which Dr. Spruner’s 
Maps have been reproduced without reference to the Copyright of the Author as to the 
demands which the Public make for accuracy and fone ess. 
A detailed Prospectus, with a Specimen Map, | be ready for gratis bi y = in 
ut a f ‘he same will ho forwarded « on yt ts, on receipt of One Postage 


TROBNER and Co,, 00, Paternoster-row, London, 


dignity. of thought mes loftiness of pu 
fiction.” 


uota to fill u 
scenes tof up the ine of the and the gravest memories,” 


In a few days, in Crown 8vo, 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN THEATRES: 


A Speech delivered by the Eant or SuarrEesBury in the House of Lords, 
on Friday, the 24th February. Corrected by Himself. v 


With a Preface. 


POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


This day, in Demy 8vo, price 2s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNREFORMED 
PARLIAMENT, AND ITS LESSONS. 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Reprinted “Tue Nationat Review.” 


On 10th h March, 


POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. 
By WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE. 
Edited, witha Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in-Law, RICHARD HOLT HUTTON 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo, price £1 1s, 


This day, price 1s., the Fourth Number of 


“ONE OF THEM.” 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by “Putz.” 


This day, in Folio, price 12s. 
A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE HUMAN 
AND ANIMAL FRAME, 
With Ten large Tinted Lithographs. 
By WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.S., F.G.S. 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT-HOUDIN, 
AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR, AND CONJUROR. 
Written by HIMSELF. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Just published, in Demy 8vo, price 16s., Illustrated, 


PALEONTOLOGY ; 


Or, A Systematic Summary of Extinct Animals, and their 
Geological Relations. 


By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S. 
Superintendent of the Natural History re ahem in the British Museum, 


EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


LORD MACAULAY. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s, 
BIOGRAPHIES 
CONTRIBUTED TO THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
By LORD MACAULAY. 

With —, his Parli tary C with 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 


The Third Thousand, in Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d., is now ready, of 


JULIAN HOME: 
A Tale of College Life. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“It isa manly book, boa! by one who is endowed with intellectual power, end 


of temper... .. 8 and unaffected... .. The moral tone 
wa fy is such, that the reader on fazing it down fin imself e above the rood 
and mean contentions of daily life... . . It is told il a dign: nity and hetic force, a 
rpose, rarely to be found inspiring a writer of 


and noble. Snch a tale might find 
mind.” 


may a who flies a sermon, and its fine teachin; on 

A noble book, .... em inently manly, though not muscu true, though tndulgent 
to nature; reminiscent of the of our and the great 
our being. —Morn Post. 


photograph of characters su 
of human life at im 


EDINBURGH: A. & C, BLACK, LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. Price Half-a-Crown. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


C 
Seventeen letters of Perey Shelley. From Italy—1818 to 1822. 
Concerning the Worries of Life, and How to Meet Them. By A. K. H. B, 
Holmby House. By G. J. Whyte Melville. Conclusion. 

Female Labour. 

Louis Napoleon’s Intentions tested by his Conduct. 

The Literary Suburb of the Eighteenth Century. Chapter III. 

Madame Récamier. 

The Wine Question Reviewed. 

The Huguenot Maiden: a Picture. ive E, Jackson. 

Wheat and Tares: a Tale. Part II 

A Goodnight. 

The Budget. By Professor Leone Levi, 


FEBRUARY. 
Concerning Giving Up and Coming Down, 
By A K-H.B. 


JANUARY. 
Pie and Success. 


Song. 
The Battle-fields of 1850, 
The “ Old Corrector.” 
“aly Phomaa Hare. in Practice and in Theory, | 
mas Hi 
Holmby House. By G 


Holmby House. 
Franklin’s Fate, and the Voyage of the Fog, | Author of “Digby Grand” Part X 
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